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PREFACE 


In spite of certain distinguished examples to the 
contrary, it may be said that no son is qualified 
to write a biography of his mother, for besides 
the tendency to partial judgment, he has been 
born just one generation too late. When he was 
in the nursery, the mysterious movements of the 
Olympians, their detachment from affairs that 
really mattered ; their futile habit of sitting down 
to talk when they might be up and doing; their 
incurable trick of laughing in the wrong place 
and at the wrong things; their uncalled-for 
interference with personal liberty in such matters 
as tree-climbing and wet feet—all these are apt 
to affect the judgment, without which no biog- 
rapher should set out. Take, for example, the 
ceremony known as ‘ going-down-to-dessert.” 
What biographer, starched and curled and thrust 
suddenly into a full dining-room to seek out the 
maternal hand with the crystallised apricot, 
would have been in the mood for weighing the 
wisdom of a poet or the witticisms of a judge? 
Moreover, in the ‘‘seventies” parents were 
Olympians in a sense that they are not now, nor 
ever will be again. Stoop as they might in the 
v A2 
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effort to be comrades with their children, their 
condescension was recognised as a private 
relaxation of the common law that children must 
be seen and not heard. And when the biographer 
himself has grown to Olympian dignity it is too 
late: the golden age of girlhood and young 
motherhood is long past; the footsteps of the 
mother’s early friends have almost died away, 
and there is nothing left to chronicle but a sweet 
and unselfish old age. 

And so, when it was decided that there should 
be a memoir of Zoe Thomson, it was natural to 
turn to Miss Edith Rickards, who knew her, and 
who had shown her talent for biography by her 
fine memoir of Felicia Skene. Her picture of 
Felicia’s niece shall speak for itself. 

Reading Miss Rickards’ pages I find myself 
wondering that the Olympians of my childhood, 
my mother’s friends, whom I remember as 
benevolent, but rather sobering deities, were 
such very human persons. If they ever seemed 
austere it must have been because the growing 
herd of boys and girls was a terror to their 
peace-loving souls. We must have led the 
Olympians a life. The river Ouse ran beneath 
the windows of my mother’s room, and we had 
only to float past in some craft of our own 
building (a raft, with a packing-case to sit on), and 
speak ever so gently, and she would be at the 
window, with alarm in her eyes and unconcern (or 
what she thought was unconcern) in the tones of 
her voice. It was idle to remind her that we 
could swim: that trick never failed. 
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During all the years I knew her, I never saw 
her impatient or ungentle. No thoughtlessness 
of ours could ruffle her serenity. I never saw her 
bored or brooding, nor, when she was left alone 
(as all of us must be sometimes in later life), do 
I think that she ever felt lonely. Sometimes it 
seemed as if sorrow had no power to wound her 
calm spirit, so bravely and secretly she bore 
those that came to her. Her life was sheltered 
—flowers bloom best in sheltered places; but it 
is certain that if she had been called upon to face 
hardship or poverty, she would have met them 
with the same sweetness and diligence that were 
hers throughout her life. 

Miss Rickards hints at the tenacity of her 
prejudices: they were woven into the fabric of 
her mind. During her lifetime there were many 
readjustments in the relation between science and 
revealed religion, but to the end of her life, 
though I never heard her venture upon contro- 
versy, anything that seemed to smack of the 
theory of evolution would rouse her. And so it 
was with her loyalty to the Greeks. It was idle 
to say that the Turkish peasant was a decent 
fellow: she would not contradict you, but you 
felt that she knew better. For her there was 
only one kind of Turk and only one kind of 
Greek. She was just what one would expect 
from a blending of the Scottish Highlander and 
the Athenian. To the Greeks she owed her 
grace and softness; to the Highlanders her 
shrewdness, her methodical habits, and her 
positive genius for relationships. ‘‘ How happy 
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we should be,” wrote one of her friends, ‘‘if we 
had no teeth and no relations ”—a cry that made 
no appeal to Zoe Thomson, who loved all her 
relations, however dull some of them may have 
been, because they were relations. 

Other women have been beautiful, unselfish, 
and devoted, and have had no other memorial 
than to be enshrined in the hearts of their friends ; 
but in Zoe Thomson were met so many of the 
qualities that are found in the famous definition 
of charity—when the end came there was so 
strong a sense of a happy destiny fulfilled—that 
those who were fortunate in being among her 
friends think that no apology for this memoir is 
needed. 

por 
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I wIsH to express my hearty thanks to all who 
have helped me in the preparation of this memoir 
of Mrs Thomson of Bishopthorpe; to those who 
have written reminiscences of her—Mrs Max- 
Miller, the Lady Rose Weigall, the Bishop of 
Beverley, and Miss Edith Milner; to the Provost 
of Queen’s; to Mr George Butler, Mr Nigel 
Sidgwick, and others who have allowed me 
to quote from letters; to Miss Annie Rock- 
cliff; and particularly to the members of Mrs 
Thomson’s own family, Mr and Mrs Wilfrid 
Thomson, Canon and Mrs Goodwyn, the Rev. 
Fielding Hoyle and Mrs Hoyle, Mrs Preston, 
and above all, to Mr Basil Thomson and Mrs 
Rennie, who have supervised my MS., and 
spared no pains in helping me in every way. 
May I also thank Mr John Murray for his 
helpful criticisms and suggestions? 

My thanks are also due to those who have 
allowed me to make use of prints or photographs ; 
to Mr Bernard Thomson for lending me the 
clever sketch of Tennyson by Richard Doyle; 
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and to Messrs Bassano and the Canadian 
Studio. Perhaps I should mention that in 
quoting from Mrs Thomson’s own _ reminis- 
cences, I have here and there altered the 
wording slightly, for the sake of clearness, since 
Mrs Thomson wrote them down or dictated 
them for the benefit of her children, and did 
not correct them for the press. I feel it to be 
an honour, as well as a great pleasure, to have 
been asked to write a memoir of one who was 
to me a dear and faithful friend. 


Eo Cy Rickarps: 


22nd June 1916. 
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ZOE THOMSON OF BISHOP- 
THORPE AND HER FRIENDS 


CHAD PER 
THE TRAVELLERS 


In the spring of 1838 a family party, consisting 
of father, mother, and four daughters, were 
making their way through Germany and Tyrol 
to Trieste—their ultimate destination being 
Greece. 

They were travelling in the leisurely and 
dignified style usual in those days, in a Vienna 
carriage, drawn by a pair of powerful and stately 
greys, driven by a German coachman, and 
followed by a second carriage—‘‘a lumbering 
coach as a tender on the cruise.” In this way 
the cavalcade was described by the head of the 
expedition, Mr James Skene of Rubislaw, in 
Aberdeenshire, who was escorting his family to 
a city which he, more than most men, was worthy 
to visit—Athens, where his second son James, 
married to a Greek lady, had taken up his 
residence. 

Though the elder Mr Skene’s boyhood, youth, 
and professional life as a member of the Scottish 
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bar, had been passed in Edinburgh, he had also 
been a great traveller. His active mind was 
full of interest in a great variety of subjects— 
art, history, archzology, politics; and now had 
come the time when he was eager to introduce 
his family to classic places and buildings, that 
they might enjoy them with him. 

This indeed they were quite ready to do. If 
the feminine side of the party looked forward 
most eagerly to making acquaintance with their 
Greek hostess and her children, they had not 
to wait till they arrived in Athens; for the 
younger Mr James Skene and his small family 
met them on their way. The first sight the 
strangers had of one another must have been 
exciting. The grandparents little guessed what 
the two small girls would be to them some 
day, and that the elder of the two, Zoe, would 
especially become the pride and delight of their 
lives. 

After the two parties had joined forces, an 
amusing incident occurred which might have had 
the effect of changing the course of little Zoe’s 
whole life. 

At a small place called Geislingen they fell 
in with an amusing fellow-traveller, a Hungarian 
magnate of high degree, de Petronai by name. 
He was travelling with so much pomp and state 
as made it evident that he was a very rich man. 
He proved a lively companion, a man with strong 

political views, which he informed them he freely 
- expressed in the Hungarian Diet, as to the need 
of freeing his country from the Austrian yoke. 
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This he had urged by pen as well as speech, for 
he had written a book called Hungary as zt 2s, 
though it had to come out anonymously, lest 
it should land him in prison. 

That he was, in one respect at any rate, some- 
what of a crank, made him the more amusing, 
his particular craze being homceopathy as a cure 
for all maladies, from a broken bone to insanity. 
Not only did he profess to have cured human 
beings, but horses also, by means of what Mr 
Skene describes in his diary as ‘a complete 
apothecary’s shop, contained within the space 
of a small duodecimo volume, of a hundred 
diminutive bottles, filled with medicines of all 
kinds in the most microscopic portions, but 
potent as hogsheads,” 

The attraction he felt for the Skene family 
was very evident; he begged the younger James 
Skene to accept a place in his carriage as long 
as their ways lay together. 

During the drive he became extremely confi- 
dential to his companion about his domestic 
affairs; ending, as the diary tells us, ‘with a 
proposal of rather an extraordinary nature. He 
stated that he had been married when very young 
to a lady with whom he found he could not live 
in harmony ; and having no children, a separation | 
had taken place nine years ago. He told his 
companion that ‘the felt extreme anxiety that 
his estates in Hungary, which were considerable, 
as well as the family honours, should descend, if 
not to a child of his own, which his untoward 
_marriage had prevented, to a son of his adoption. 
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“That,” he declared, “‘was the general custom 
under these circumstances in his native country.” 
Then, as he had conceived a high opinion of 
his new acquaintances, he went on to propose to 
adopt his new friend’s baby-boy, and ‘execute 
a deed making him his heir and settling irre- 
deemably his whole fortune upon him, under the 
condition of the child’s resigning his name for 
that of his adopted father, and of his being 
confided, along with the nurse, to his charge. 
My son treated the proposal at first as a joke; 
but it was urged upon him with such serious 
earnestness, that he was’ obliged to consent to 
mention the circumstance to the child’s mother, 
as the only means of waiving the subject. Our 
friend added that he would certainly much prefer 
the son; but that if the family would rather give 
him my granddaughter, little Zoe, who was three 
years old, she was sucha beautiful and captivating 
little child that he would be delighted to adopt 
her, making her the heiress of his fortune.” 

It is not surprising that neither proposal met 
with any favour from ‘‘ Mamma” or any other 
member of the family. 

The baby-boy’s life was to be a short one; 
for he died soon after of sunstroke, owing to the 
carelessness of his nurse. 

As for Zoe, a very different lot awaited her 
than that of becoming lady-paramount and 
proprietress of large estates in Hungary. 

Another proposal from the Hungarian for 
the hand of one of Mr Skene’s pretty daughters, 
some time after their arrival in Greece, also met 
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with failure. It came accompanied with a 
promised gift of Tokay wine. 

Whether the Skenes ever heard from their 
fellow-traveller again is not told. Probably 
not. 


CHAPTER OG 
CHILDISH MEMORIES 


AND now that the travellers are on the point of 
arriving in Athens, it is time to make fuller 
acquaintance both with them and with the 
relations whom they had come abroad to visit. 
Some account of the latter will show us in what 
kind of surroundings Zoe was brought up. 

“Her father was a man of many gifts, which 
ought to have brought him greater distinction 
in his official career than they did. He was 
genial, tactful, and attractive; a good linguist, a 
ready writer, and a fine horseman. These 
qualities made him an ideal Consul for Aleppo, 
in the days when it was still possible for a 
Western European to become an_ influence 
among the Arabs. 

‘‘He was consulted by the British Govern- 
ment at the time of the Crimean War. That he 
rose no higher in the public service, may have 
been due to a versatility of temperament that 
made him diffuse his talents over too wide a 
field. While still a subaltern quartered with his 
regiment at Malta, he obtained leave to visit 
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Athens. The story of this momentous journey 
as it came down to his daughters, was that as 
the English subaltern turned into a quiet street 
in Athens, an English mastiff began to bark at 
a Greek girl, who was hastening home under the 
escort of one of her mother’s servants. 

‘The girl ran shrieking into the nearest house, 
the dog at her heels. And there the subaltern 
found her mounted ona table, at bay, and rescued 
her. She was Rhalou Rizo-Rangabé, his future 
wife. She was under seventeen, and he was 
scarcely out of his teens, when they married. 
He sold his commission and settled down in 
Greece.” 

Rhalou Skene was a warm-hearted woman, 
expansive both in her affections and in the 
expression of them; impulsive, and of a strong 
personality, with decided opinions, and some 
prejudices. She must always have made her 
mark whatever her lot might have been; but it 
was at the close of her life that her fine qualities 
shone out most brightly.— But we must go back 
now to her early days when she was a happy 
young wife and mother, and her nursery was 
noisy with the games of her own children and of 
the many little Greek cousins of their mother’s 
family, the Rizo- Rangabés. 

Another member of the family was the 
handsome Greek grandmother—a stately lady of 
whom the children stood much in awe. 

Zoe herself wrote down some reminiscences 
of her childish days, and of the stories that her 
mother used to tell her. 
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‘“‘] was born,” she says in a letter written 
long years afterwards to one of her daughters, 
who was travelling in Greece, “eight miles from 
Athens, in a country house of my father’s. Dean 
Stanley told me that he was shown in Athens 
the font in which the Bishop of Gloucester’s 
wife was baptized. That was me!” (Zoe always 
preserved among her papers a copy of her 
baptismal certificate, dated 1835, written by the 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, stating that he 
baptized by immersion, at the village of Ibraham, 
two miles from Athens, the infant daughter of 
James and Rhalou Skene, by the name of Zoe, 
Zo4.) ‘We had a large corner house in the 
Place, at right angles to the Palace. My Greek 
grandfather’s house had the Temple of the Winds 
in the garden. The Temple of Jupiter was 
where I played most days amongst the pillars, 
with my little sister Janie. You must go up to 
the Acropolis and see the Temple of the Carya- 
tides, where they are supposed to weep each 
night for the sister Lord Elgin carried off and 
placed in the British Museum. ... Corfu is 
lovely at this time with wild flowers and 
anemones. Look out for the fireflies in the 
evening. The upper towns are all Venetian 
families, and generally there is coolness between 
them and the Greeks below.” 

This letter, describing places she was never 
to revisit after she left the country as a child of 
nine or ten years old, shows how its beauty had 
impressed her youthful mind. There is a letter 
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in her round, childish writing, beginning, “‘ Corfu 
is a pretty place.” 

And now a fresh element was entering into 
the children’s life, since new grandparents and 
aunts from a country a long way off, called 
Scotland, which was but a name on the map to 
little Zoe, had come to claim their part in their 
grandchildren. The little ones were fortunate in 
their new relations. 

Of the kindly and active-minded grandfather 
we have spoken already. His wife was worthy 
of him. She was a woman of great vigour of 
character, well fitted by her wisdom to bring up 
the two little girls who were to go to England 
and make their home with her. Hers was a 
most happy marriage, she and her husband 
being completely one in affection and sympathy. 
One of their strongest bonds of union was the 
friendship which they held in common, with Sir 
Walter Scott. They both belonged to families 
with strong Jacobite views, and could cap one 
another with romantic stories of their respective 
forbears. If she could proudly quote Lord 
Pitsligo and Monymusk, who took his life in 
his hand to follow his royal master’s fortunes, 
and had oftentimes to flee for his life in various 
disguises, he could produce a Roland for her 
Oliver by tales of his ancestor, George Moir of 
Stoneywood. Little Zoe, who was an imaginative 
child, could enjoy these stories too; and listen 
with delight to accounts of how that hero dis- 
guised himself as a cobbler, and was only detected 
by the whiteness of his hands. And there was 
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the dramatic tale of the haggis, which she 
remembered and quoted years afterwards in her 
reminiscences. 

“ Moir was in hiding with some of his High- 
land followers, and one evening he and _ they 
were cooking a haggis on the top of a little hill, 
when they heard the English soldiers coming up ; 
so the Highlanders upset the pot and the haggis 
began to roll down, when he_ exclaimed, 
‘Even a haggis can charge down a hill, God 
bless her!’” The first English soldier who met 
it stopped to examine the curious thing, which 
he pricked with his bayonet; whereupon the 
whole of the soup inside spurted on to his face. 
This delay enabled Stoneywood to escape. After 
a time he thought it safer to go back to Stoney- 
wood. On hearing that a troop of English 
soldiers were coming to search the Castle, he 
put on his cobbler’s clothes, and sat on the 
mounting-stone mending shoes. After a thorough 
search the troop rode away, and about a mile 
from the Castle the young officer in command 
told his men to ride slowly on, as he had forgotten 
- something at the Castle. He galloped back and 
said, “I have come back as you have been very 
kind to me, Lady Stoneywood, and I want to 
_ give you a word of warning. You should not 
keep a portrait of your cobbler over the dining- 
room fire-place. Good morning!” 

The portrait of the cobbler still exists in the 
family, as well as the life-sized oil portraits of 
Prince Charlie, the Cardinal of York, and their 
parents, presented by the Prince himself. 
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As the art of story-telling is one of the most 
popular in the eyes of children that ‘‘ grown-ups ” 
can possess, these tales would soon win Zoe’s heart. 

Then there were the four new aunts to make 
friends with, one of whom, Miss Caroline Skene, 
was ere long to make her permanent home in 
Athens, and to become doubly the children’s 
aunt by marrying M. Alexandre Rizo-Rangabé, 
their mother’s brother. Two of the remaining 
trio did not stay long in the new home in Greece ; 
for one became the wife of the Swedish Minister 
at Athens, Baron Charles de Heidenstam, while 
the other married an Irish squire, Mr Grierson. 

Fortunately for Zoe and her sister, their aunt 
Felicia, though surrounded by admirers, found 
none so attractive as to induce her to give up 
her liberty. It was to be a case of single- 
blessedness, not only for herself, but for all with 
whom she came in contact during her long and 
devoted life in the Oxford she loved, where her 
name will long be remembered. To none would 
she prove a greater blessing than to Zoe. Every 
year of their lives strengthened the tie between 
them. She was not only aunt, but friend, play- 
fellow, counsellor, everything, to ~her favourite 
niece. Speaking of her to a friend many years 
afterwards, Zoe summed up her appreciation in 
one brief sentence, ‘‘I thought her perfect.” 
Not always, nowadays, the younger generation’s 
opinion of the elder! 

As the house of Mr J. Skene, junior, proved 
too small for such a patriarchal family, his 
father decided on building a large one a little 
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way out of Athens, to which the whole party 
soon removed. It must have been a lively 
abode for all its inhabitants, whether belonging 
to the nursery, schoolroom, or drawing-room 
contingent. Life was full of comings and 
goings and sociabilities. Visits were constantly 
exchanged with the various interesting men and 
women who lived in Athens, or came to stay 
there. Rides, drives, picnics, and expeditions 
were planned to places and buildings where 
Mr Skene could satisfy his artistic and archzo- 
logical tastes, by exploring and sketching to his 
heart’s content. The sketch-books he brought 
back with him to England show the good use he 
made of his opportunities. Pencil and pen were 
both busy in records of journeys and expeditions. 
And the water-colour drawings were to prove of 
public value afterwards; for quite recently an 
American Professor of Archeology in Athens, 
having heard that an English gentleman had 
made some admirable sketches of Greek temples 
and other buildings, before they had been taken 
over by the Government and ‘ restored,” came 
over to England to try and discover the artist, 
and find out what drawings of his might still be 
found. He succeeded in his search, and was 
delighted to be allowed to examine the pictures 
in the possession of Mrs Thomson’s family. 
Gladly would he have carried them back to 
Athens if their owners could have borne to part 
with them. But at any rate the sight of them 
supplied him with some useful information about 
the buildings as they had been. 
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But now let us turn to Zoe’s own recollections 
of some of the features in her childish life in 
Greece, which made most impression on her. 
Amongst them were the superstitions of the 
humbler sort of the Greek population. 

She remembers being taken into a small 
chapel to see the copper coins on the walls— 
votive offerings of the peasants—which they 
believed were miraculously fastened on to them. 
The so-called miracle must have lost its character, 
when she discovered the wax behind the coins 
which attached them to the wall. 

Another superstition came more closely home 
to Zoe, from an incident which took place in her 
father’s house. She remembered seeing an old 
woman coming into their nursery when her 
youngest brother was born, and saying, that as 
since my sister’s birth the ex-baby always died 
when a new one arrived, the curse could be cured 
by pouring boiling water over my sister’s shadow ; 
which Zoe saw done, and the nurse fully believed 
that the ex-baby’s life was due to that. Zoe 
herself was of the same opinion; for before the 
old woman appeared on the scene, she recollects 
sitting at the window to watch for the cloud 
which was to bring the new baby and take 
the old one away. 

‘‘T also remember,” she says, ‘‘ seeing groups 
of people digging for treasure, owing to some 
one’s dream, during the Turkish rule. The 
Greeks had to bury their treasure to save it from 
the Turks; and later, the peasants used to have 


the gold made into trimmings for their jackets, 
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and would cut a piece off when they wanted to 
buy anything. Women also wore their money 
in many rows of coins round their necks. 

“Our nurses used to frighten us by telling 
us of the cruelty and horrors of the Turkish 
rule, instead of alarming us as English children 
often are, by ghost-stories. I remember the 
sorrow that I felt even then, when I was told 
that the Turks made lime of some of the beautiful 
Greek marble pillars.” 

Zoe's horror of the Turks lasted throughout 
her life. It was one of the tenacious prejudices 
that no argument could shake. She would listen 
sweetly, and quietly maintain her own opinion. 

There were other creatures too, besides Turks, 
to be dreaded. Sitting in the garden one day 
they saw a snake creeping along the roof of the 
house to make a call at a bird’s nest under the 
eaves. Her uncle, having a pistol near, shot it, 
and the snake made a rapid descent in two pieces, 
little birds falling out of its body. 

Here is an account of a more risky adventure. 
‘Whilst running one day,” she says, ‘along a 
narrow pathway, I saw what I thought was a 
black stick right across the path, and thought to 
myself, ‘Shall I step on it, or shall I jump over 
it?’ Luckily I chose jumping, and on looking 
back saw it was a big snake. I ran to tell the 
gardeners, who came to kill it with branches of 
trees, and said they had heard it hissing for some 
days.” One evening the children witnessed an 
exciting scene, when they beheld the valiant 
exploit of their pet kitten, which rushed in at a 
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French window in pursuit of a snake which it 
killed. 

She records a more appalling sight, which 
reminds one of the second plague in Egypt. 

“T remember seeing a dense black cloud 
coming up, which hid the sun; and then there fell, 
like a thick snow-storm, clouds of locusts which 
covered the garden and the terraces inches thick. 
The next morning there was not a leaf to be 
seen on any tree, and the gardeners had to set 
fire to the locusts along the paths, to enable 
people to leave the house.” 

Here is a pleasanter recollection. 

“One evening, at my uncle, Baron de 
Heidenstam’s, he brought in a tumbler full of 
something white, and asked every one to guess 
what it was. No one knew; and he said it was 
snow, which no one had seen in Greece for seven 
years. I was much excited, never having seen 
it before, and got my nurse to wake me earlier 
than usual that I might look at this wonderful 
thing; but alas! it was all gone by daylight.” 

Like all children, she was simply fascinated 
by her first sight of a snow-storm afterwards in 
Scotland, and could hardly be got away from the 
window. 

“Another great impression made on my 
child’s mind was that of the great comet of 1843, 
and I had my little bed moved to the window so 
that I might gaze at it each night until I went 
to sleep. It seemed to stretch from the zenith 
to the horizon; and when the Arabs, travelling 
with their caravans, saw it in the desert, they 
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fell on their faces believing that the end of the 
world had come.” Years afterwards Zoe tried to 
make a rough sketch of this wonderful comet, 
with the planet seen through its tail, and wrote 
down notes with particulars about it. Any facts 
about the heavenly bodies always fascinated her. 
The funeral processions in Greece, not of the 
mournful description seen in England, but more 
like bridal processions, were eagerly watched 
by the children. The dead were arrayed in 
their best clothes, the bodies being exposed to 
view in the coffins; the lid—which was carried 
before in the procession of priests and friends 
and girls with bunches and wreaths of flowers— 
only being fastened on when the coffin was 
lowered into the grave. “My little sister and I 
saw the funeral of an old General, Prince 
Cantacuzene, clad in his uniform, from our 
nursery windows; and later, when we were 
digging in our gardens in the country, Janie 
exclaimed, with a look of horror. on her face, ‘O 
Zoe, stop, befear'd we dig up old Cantacuzene.’” 


‘There was a bloodless revolution in Athens 
which frightened us very much as small children. 
Our parents left us with our nurse for a few weeks 
in the care of the Head of the Queen’s School in 
Athens, whilst they went to Paris to see my 
mother’s sister, Countess Rosen. During their 
absence a revolution broke out, the people 
clamouring for a Constitution. They surrounded 
the Palace, and they attacked our school with 
stones, and even fired through the windows. 
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“Our lady-head dragged us out of bed and 
made us all take up our position between the 
windows, during the time when stones and other 
missiles came crashing into the room.” 

The influence of her early Greek experiences 
never faded wholly from Zoe’s mind. Even 
some of the funny myths and superstitions which 
she had probably picked up in her nursery, she 
could not quite give up. 

She used to maintain with smiling persistence 
through a fire of chaff from her incredulous 
children, the truth of the Greek peasant belief 
that the porcupine robs the vineyards by walking 
backwards through the vines and impaling the 
grapes on the points of its quills. It would then 
retire with its spoils, and shaking off the grapes 
with a convulsive movement of the quills, would 
devour them at leisure. 

That a “porcupine” came to be the family 
synonym for an incredible story, filled her with 
gentle amusement. 


CHAPTER“IM 
ADVENTURES BY THE WAY 


BuT we must pass on to the end of the happy 
time in Greece when, after a delightful visit of 
seven or eight years, the grandparents and Aunt 
Felicia with the two little girls were to tear them- 
selves away from the country where they had 
made many friends, and stored their memories 
with scenes of beauty. Before they left, they 
had two gratifying experiences. Mr Skene had 
an audience with H.M. King Otho, and a long 
talk with him about the state of the country and 
the then condition of politics. 

The other was of a more festive kind. 

Felicia Skene, who had a fine contralto voice, 
was asked to be prima donna at a _ sozrée 
- musicale in the Queen’s private apartments. 

“When the evening arrived,” writes Mr 
Skene in his diary, ‘‘the entertainment turned 
out to have grown into a far more formidable 
exhibition than my daughter had expected, a 
regular orchestra having been got up with an 
assemblage of about two hundred auditors, 
besides the Court, conspicuously seated in all 
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bon gré, mal gré, it had to be encountered, and 
went off with success in two formidable acts, 
under great compliments on the part of their 
Majesties, followed by general applause, till 
cooled down by a round of ices, cakes, and 
sherbet. 

“ At the conclusion of the concert, the scene 
shifted by the entrance of an instrumental band 
in the adjoining apartment, and a ball com- 
menced, opened of course by the Queen, His 
Majesty honouring my daughter with his hand. 
It was kept up with great spirit, as their Majesties 
seemed much to enjoy the opportunity of relaxing 
from Court formality to easy intercourse with 
their guests. With this, closed our part in the 
society of Athens; as next morning my ladies 
had their audience of leave of the Queen, whose 
conduct to us has been so uniformly kind and 
cordial, as well as that of the King.” 


If to the elders of the party, leaving Greece 
was only the end of a long pleasant holiday, to 
the juniors it was the bidding farewell to a happy 
home. The little girls were quite old enough 
to feel the parting, Zoe being nearly ten, and 
Janie about a year younger; and the leaving of 
parents, little brothers, home and country, cost 
Zoe many tears. Luckily for her, she did not 
know that she would never see Greece again. 
But the impression it had made on her childish 
mind was never effaced, and was kept up in later 
years by frequent intercourse with her Greek 
relations. 
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So rooted was her affection for the land of 
her childhood, that in after days her family used 
to charge her with being more patriotic to her 
mother’s than to her father’s country, though 
perhaps the charge was unwarranted. Yet to 
the latest hours of her life, anything to do with 
Greece aroused her; and in her last illness the 
thing which first really alarmed the daughter 
who was nursing her, was that when she read 
her a short paragraph from the paper about 
Greece, instead of her usual eager question or 
comment she listened apathetically, with scarcely 
a sign of interest. The thought of the sufferings 
of Greece in the Balkan War kept her awake at 
night and, her daughter thought, really helped 
to shorten her life. 

But we must return to the travellers. 

Children’s sorrows, acute at the moment, do 
not often last long; with kind companions and 
new scenes to divert them, 


‘Some natural tears they shed, but dried them soon.” 


With such a lively companion as Aunt Felicia, 
who would not be happy ? 

The return journey was made by rather a 
circuitous route, vzé@ Turkey and the Danube 
to Germany, so as to allow Felicia Skene and 
her little nieces a sight of Constantinople. The 
party were followed on board ship by their friend 
the Ambassador, Sir Edmund Lyons, who came 
to bid farewell and to entrust Mr Skene with de- 
spatches to Sir Stratford Canning at Constanti- 
nople, and a packet for the Consul at Smyrna. 
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They had a few hours to land on the island of 
Syra, which just allowed time for a walk half- 
way up the hill, on which stands a curious conical 
city, crowned by an old church. From this 
hill they enjoyed a fine view. 

Then followed a disagreeable experience. 
For on taking ship again for Smyrna, ‘‘a surly 
blast arose as soon as we got under way at 
four o'clock, which came rushing with violence 
from the stormy crags of Mount Eolus, in the 
adjoining island of Tinos, true to its ancient 
repute as the chosen seat of the god of the 
winds.” Result, a turbulent sea, and a rush to the 
cabins of both ladies and gentlemen, who did 
not venture to emerge till they reached the 
beautiful island of Scio, where they lay off for 
a time, and made an exchange of passengers, 
the new ones being bound for their next 
objective, Smyrna. They formed an entertaining 
mixed. multitude of different nationalities. 
Amongst them were a Frenchman, M. de Saulcy, 
who proved a devoted admirer of Felicia—a 
great Eastern scholar and member of the /xzstztut 
—some Greeks, Turks, and Americans. The 
comic element, happily seldom wanting either on 
the stage or in life, was supplied by a crazy doctor 
from Athens, who was certainly “nothing if 
not familiar,” in thrusting himself upon every 
one’s acquaintance, and with great conceit and 
self-importance tried to puff an infallible remedy 
for sea-sickness, of his own invention, upon every 
one. The snubs he sometimes received in no 
way checked his efforts. Great was the enjoy- 
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ment of his busy mockers when, after swallowing 
a large dose of his remedy himself, he was 
overtaken by an attack of mal de mer, and had 
to steal away to his berth, not to reappear until 
he slunk ashore at Smyrna. 

Here as usual the Skenes found a friendly 
welcome, especially from members of the family 
of M. de Lesseps. 

A great féte was taking place in the old city, 
and the streets were crowded with groups of 
people in picturesque Eastern costumes, which 
no doubt amused the little girls of the party; 
while Mr Skene rambled about the ruins of the 
old castle and the ancient theatre, and visited the 
reputed position of the tomb of Bishop Polycarp. 
After this short visit to Asia, they were to 
return to their own quarter of the globe, and 
make their way to Constantinople. 

Zoe’s remembrances of that city were not 
agreeable, for she relates how they were terrified 
by a pack of the big dogs, which left their 
ghoulish occupation of digging up a grave, to 
make a rush for some biscuits Janie was carrying. 
It must have been a moment of terror for the 
child; but the danger was averted by Felicia 
Skene’s presence of mind in seizing the parcel 
and throwing it to a distance. 

Zoe’s other reminiscence was of a different, 
but also distressing kind. 

“JT saw at Constantinople the last  slave- 
market, which haunted my child’s mind for a long 
time. I remember especially a young slave-girl, 
for whom a woman with some children was 
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bargaining with a slave-master ; and during that 
time the girl was doing all in her power to 
attract the children and win them, so as to ensure 
being bought.” 

The travellers’ last experience of their voyage 
was very disagreeable; for after passing through 
the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, they perceived 
the approach of a heavy cloud, which burst into a 
frightful storm, causing, as they afterwards heard, 
the loss of seventy-two vessels of different sorts. 
Putting into the port of Varna was impossible, 
and they must have been thankful when they 
were able to land, and exchange the sea for 
a river and embark on the Danube. 

‘At Galatz,” she writes, ‘I saw great wooden 
spouts discharging grain into the ships, and I 
saw also a boatman lift up with his oar a blue 
shirt which was worn by a drowned sailor, and 
the captain of the steamer said that the body 
had got entangled with our paddle this morning. 
But no notice was taken of the incident. 

‘‘As we passed along by the Russian frontier, 
where the river was in flood, we saw the 
Cossack sentries marching to and fro with the 
water above their knees. Their wooden huts 
were built on piles, with ladders up to them. 
They said the men did not live more than three 
years. 

‘When we arrived at Widin on the Danube, 
early one morning, my Aunt Felicia, my sister, 
and I went to see the Pasha’s wife, who was the 
daughter of the former Sultan Mahmoud, and 
very rich. She received us with her hair done 
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up in curl-papers, and wonderful diamonds inter- 
spersed. She gave us coffee, and talked sadly 
about the beauty of the country, which she had 
never been allowed to go out and see. She was 
very much excited about the beauty of my little 
sister's hair, which was auburn-red, and asked 
whether it was dyed with henna, showing us the 
same colour on the palms of her hands and the 
hands of her slaves. Then she made an excuse 
for leaving the room, coming back with a gorgeous 
set of emeralds among her curl- papers; and 
twice again left the room, each time returning, 
first with rubies in her hair, then sapphires, her 
unbrushed hair being still full of curl-papers. 
The poor thing had probably had no other 
chance of showing her jewels to foreigners. 
When we left, she put a diamond and emerald 
ring on my Aunt Felicia’s finger, and gave me 
a coloured muslin handkerchief to dry my face 
with in hot weather. 

“We had a Pasha and his harem on board 
the Danube steamer, and it was interesting to us 
children to see how they painted their faces with 
broad streaks of black along their eyebrows and 
down their noses. 

‘‘ Arrived at the Iron Gates, where the river 
breaks into dangerous rapids, we had to dis- 
embark and to be carried by sailors to shore. 
The Turkish women were most amusing, striking 
and kicking the poor sailors, who were trying to 
avoid dropping them into the water.” 

The next stage brought them to Pesth, where 
they must have enjoyed a quiet night on ¢erra 
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firma at the hotel, instead of being rocked to 
sleep on the waters. 

It was at Pesth that they heard an extra- 
ordinary story, which, strange as it is, was 
afterwards fully corroborated, and which is worth 
recording here. 

“We were told that not long before, Dr Keith, 
who had written an account of his travels in the 
Holy Land, arrived at the hotel with a friend, 
and was taken ill of fever. The friend was 
obliged to leave him there, and his death was 
soon reported. On the day when it was declared 
to have taken place, an English lady arrived at 
the hotel, and seeing Dr Keith’s luggage in the 
hall, asked, ‘Is Dr Keith here? I have just 
finished reading his book of travels.’ The 
landlord replied, ‘I am sorry to say he died 
to-day.’ ‘Who was with him?’ she enquired. 
‘He was quite alone,’ was the answer; ‘his 
friend had to leave him.’ She then asked 
whether she might be allowed to see the deceased, 
which she much wished from the interest she felt 
in him after reading his book. The landlord 
agreed, and took her up to the room in which the 
body lay. After looking at him for some time, 
she said, ‘I do not think he is dead; when is he 
to be buried?’ ‘To-morrow,’ was the reply. 
She said, ‘How can that be stopped?’ The 
landlord told her that no one but the Landgravine 
of Buda had power to stop it. Without taking 
off her bonnet, and having engaged a carriage, 
she gave orders that she should be driven to the 
Palace at once. Here an audience was granted 
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to her; and so urgent was she, that the Land- 
gravine agreed to send her doctor with her to 
the hotel, and if he gave leave for the funeral to 
be delayed, itshould be done. After examination, 
the doctor declared that Dr Keith was dead. 
However, the lady pleaded so hard for delay, 
that at last the doctor gave leave for the funeral 
to be postponed until further symptoms should 
appear. 

“A careful watch was kept by the body for 
forty days, when the supposed dead man was 
heard to give a deep sigh and to murmur, ‘ Will 
those bells never cease ringing?’ He said 
afterwards that he believed he was thinking of 
bells when he sank into the trance; but the 
explanation may have been the return of circula- 
tion to the head. 

“Some years after that,” writes Zoe, “my 
sister Janie met at Kissingen Dr Keith and his 
daughter, Mrs Wyllie of Eilenroc, Cap d’Antibes, 
and asked whether this story were true. 
‘Perfectly true,’ was the reply; ‘and as your 
sister is interested in it, I will, the next time I 
am in Oxford, call’ upon her and tell her all 
about it. My benefactress has since been to 
‘stay with me in Scotland and so has the 
Landgravine of Buda.’ My sister made a 
charming water-colour sketch of Dr Keith, which 
is now at Eilenroc. The year after the meeting 
with my sister, Dr Keith with Mr and Mrs 
Wyllie came to see me at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and repeated to me this interesting story 
as we had originally heard it.” 


~ 
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When the Skenes arrived at Lintz they 
finally said good-bye to the Danube; and on 
reaching Munich, felt that they were well within 
the sphere of the ordinary tourist. 

In the Glyptothek they met with a remark- 
able character—no less a person than King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, of whom Zoe gives an 
amusing account. 

‘“‘T remember as a child going to the Gallery 
at Munich with my grandparents, where the 
giant porter greatly impressed me. An old man 
in one of the rooms was pointed out to me, and 
I was told he was King Ludwig. He was 
looking intently at a portrait of Lola Montez.” 


CHAPTER LY 
EDINBURGH AND LEAMINGTON 


AFTER their return journey, in 1845, Mr Skene 
and his family settled down in their Edinburgh 
home. 

The change for the two youngest travellers 
from life in the Athens in Greece to life in the 
Athens of the north was great—climate, habits 
of life, the language they would hear in street and 
shop, all would be different; no.more ruins of 
classic temples or theatres, but buildings which, 
though also interesting from the historic point of 
view, belonged to a world modern in comparison 
with the Greek. But the change would have its 
influence in expanding the horizon for Zoe and 
her sister, and in carrying on the widening effect 
which their travels through different countries 
had begun; showing them that the world was a 
bigger place than their old home. Delightful as 
that may have been, it was not the centre of the 
universe. 

The first five years of their return were 


divided between Scotland and Leamington, to 
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the second of which places they moved, after a 
couple of years, in search of a warmer climate. 

The interval between the ages of ten and 
fifteen is an important one, when childhood 
passes into girlhood, and life becomes a larger 
and more interesting thing. Education has to 
be taken in hand seriously, and we find among 
the old papers one headed ‘“Zoe’s Time-table,” 
in which the hours for different lessons on each 
day of the week are mapped out. But far 
more important in education than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, are the surroundings 
and atmosphere in which the teaching is given. 
To live with such a man as Mr Skene was a 
liberal education. In the long walks that Zoe 
used to have with her grandfather, and in the 
talks she overheard between him and his wife, 
she took full advantage of her opportunities. 

‘‘T used,” she says, ‘‘as a young girl, to 
delight in listening to my grandfather and 
grandmother as they talked in the gloaming 
about their old days at Abbotsford with Sir 
Walter Scott; how they remembered Mrs 
Siddons’s visit there, and hearing her ask at 
dinner for the salad in such sepulchral tones as 
to stagger the young footman. ‘ Bring me the 
bowl,’ she commanded, in a voice suitable to an 
order for a cup of poison. 

“Then there was the meeting they had 
with Charles Matthews. He was a _ clever 
ventriloquist, and when my Aunt Elise, at 
her first dinner-party, was walking downstairs 
with her companion, Charles Matthews, imitating 
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her father’s voice, remarked audibly, ‘ Mind, 
Elise, you don’t overeat yourself.’ She turned 
round and exclaimed reproachfully, ‘Oh, Papa!’ 

“IT was told how Sir Walter Scott, on going 
abroad for his health, stopped at Malta to 
see my father, who was quartered there. Sir 
Walter had written to the Duke of Wellington 
for a commission for him; and the Duke had 
written in reply a letter to my father, which was 
framed and hung up in the mess-room, from 
which it was afterwards stolen. On his way to 
Malta, Sir Walter landed on the volcanic island 
of Stromboli,’ which had emerged above the 
surface of the water for about a month. Here 
he picked up a large nautilus shell which he sent 
to my grandmother, and which I quite remember 
seeing.” 

Old Mrs Skene, high-minded in the best sense 
of the word, though an affectionate, was by no 
means a too easygoing or coddling grandmother, 
as her letters prove. Both grandparents were 
devoted to Zoe, but managed to accomplish the 
feat of much petting without spoiling her. As 
to the aunt, it is needless to say that to live 
with her, was to have a visible example of the 
beauty of goodness. Felicia thoroughly enjoyed 
society, and was a great success in it. But more 
and more the deeper side of her nature was 
_ being drawn out; and the appeal of the High 
Church party, then in its early activity, met with 
a warm response in her enthusiastic soul. First 
in Leamington, and afterwards still more at 


1 It was really Graham’s Island. 
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Oxford, she came under its strong influence. 
And it was impossible for her to be affected by 
it, and for the little niece to whom she was 
devoted, to remain untouched. We find her 
writing to Zoe, then on a visit to her aunt, Mrs 
Grierson, at Olney, letters full of advice about 
making Lent a time of real help, by reading, 
prayer, and self-examination. 

Another good influence that was brought to 
bear on the young girl, came from the well-known 
Dean Ramsay, whose classes at Edinburgh she 
had attended. However serious the subject of 
his teaching, dull it could never have been. He 
never forgot his little pupil; and years after- 
wards, when her husband was made Bishop of 
Gloucester, he wrote to remind her of old days. 
He begins his letter to her, “ My dear Zoe,” 
begging to be allowed the privilege of an old 
man to address her by her ‘old name so familiar 
to him amongst the past remains even of 
auld lang syne.” “I recollect,” he says, ‘your 
childhood and girlhood, when you attended my 
Catechetical Class at St John’s, and now you 
are the wife of the Bishop of Gloucester.” He 
ends his letter by sending her his blessing in 
her new sphere. 

Zoe's and Janie’s life with their grandparents 
was too happy to make them long to return to 
Athens; and if they ever had a pang of mal 
du pays, each of the little girls had brought 
away with her a bit, as it were, of her first 
home, in her sister—and a devoted pair they 
were. 
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As the years went on they grew to love their 
father's country more and more; and when Janie 
went later on to stay with her parents, then at 
Pera, she had a bad attack of home-sickness 
for England. 


CHAPTER V 
OXFORD, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


AFTER spending three years at Leamington, Mr 
and Mrs Skene decided on leaving it and making 
a new home in a place which, perhaps more than 
any other, has a power of winning and keeping 
the affections of all who have ever lived in it. 

Felicia had fallen a victim to the charms of 
Oxford during the visits she had paid to it; and 
in 1850, to the satisfaction of all, the flitting was 
made to a house there which Mr Skene had 
taken in Beaumont Street. 

Zoe was then fifteen years old. Though the 
next five years till her marriage were to bring 
trials and difficulties to her in connection with 
that event, they were on the whole a time of 
great happiness. She was only to leave Oxford 
after her marriage for a very short spell of life 
in London, and then to return to it for another 
half-dozen years. 

Whenever in later life she came back from 
the north to revisit the University, it must always 
have been with a certain feeling of home-coming. 
And Oxford would bring her fresh opportunities 
for education, greater than any she had had 
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before. There is a letter from her to her mother, 
written in French, describing the lectures she 
attended with her aunt, Caroline Rangabé, who 
had come to stay in Oxford for a time, with her 
four little boys. 

“Je vais partout,” writes Zoe, ‘‘avec Aunt 
Caroline. Nous suivons ensemble des cours de 
Géologie, de Minéralogie, et de Chimie; ainsi je 
serai bien savante, n’est’ce pas? Grandpére 
pense que Janie et trop jeune; mais elle ira 
l’année prochaine. Nous sommes allées 4 deux 
Concerts, que jaimais beaucoup. Janie avance 
beaucoup avec ses lecons, surtout la musique; 
elle joue vraiment trés bien; et, ce qui plaira a 
Papa, elle lit chaque jour pour son amusement ; 
et quant a moi, je joue et je dessine et j’apprend 
Italien; surtout cet hiver je lis beaucoup la 
poésie, car jusqu’a présent je connaissai que trés 
peu de littérature.” 

Perhaps it was these lectures which first 
aroused the interest she felt in after life in 
scientific discovery and inventions. 

She then descends from her high horse to 
describe the funny ways of little Aristide, 
Alexandre, Eugéne, and Cléon; and ends with 
pleasant anticipations of the curious ceremonies 
at Christmas of different colleges. 

Her happy, affectionate letter gives one a 
pleasant idea of the life and education of the two 
little maidens at Oxford. 

The Skenes were people who were likely to 
find a welcome into University society, which 
quickly found out how well worth knowing they © 
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were; and soon the letters are filled with such 
well-known names at Oxford as Max-Miiller, 
Acland, Hawkins, Chase, and Craddock; new 
acquaintances, soon to become friends, who 
found the house in Beaumont Street pleasant to 
frequent. It was made all the more attractive 
by the presence of the two young grand- 
daughters. 

Zoe's beauty was of a kind that could not be 
overlooked. If she went into a shop, the under- 
graduates would hang about the door to get 
a glimpse of her as she came out. And she had 
what Sir Walter Raleigh calls in one of his 
poems, ‘That sweet, attractive kind of grace” 
which is hard to define, since it is neither exactly 
beauty nor intelligence, nor goodness, nor 
manner, nor manners, though generally, as in 
her case, akin to these—a quality to which we 
give the name of charm. 

No wonder admirers appeared on all sides, 
though she made no conscious effort to attract 
them. For Zoe never was a flirt; partly because 
she was too kind-hearted to raise false hopes, 
_and partly because there was always a sedate- 
ness and dignity about her which would 
have prevented her from amusing herself in 
that way. , 

And very soon there was to enter into her 
life the man who was to absorb all her interest. 

William Thomson and Zoe Skene seem to 
have succumbed rapidly to one another. He 
was a tall, handsome young don, a Fellow of 
Queen’s College, and a man whose intellectual 
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force and weight of character would always make 
themselves felt. 

He had written a book called Outlines of the 
Laws of Thought, published anonymously in 
1842, which was highly thought of by the 
authorities, and which soon ran into fresh 
editions. 

He and Zoe very soon came to an under- 
standing, and in 1852, when she had reached her 
seventeenth year, they were engaged. 

Though they were completely happy in one 
another, a long trying time lay before them, for 
during the three years the engagement lasted, 
many obstacles had to be overcome. These 
did not come from the Scottish side of the 
family, but from the Greek. The Rizo-Rangabés, 
who were great people in Athens and had 
married into the most aristocratic families, had 
more ambitious schemes for their young kins- 
woman than that she should become the wife of 
a young English clergyman, little guessing the 
high position he was some day to fill. 

It was natural that, living so far away in a 
different world from her daughter, Mrs James 
Skene could not realise how much promise for 
the future Mr Thomson’s reputation at Oxford 
held. 

It was not surprising either that she should 
aspire to the highest position for her beautiful 
daughter, of whom she was both proud and fond. 
But her affection showed itself in an unfortunate 
form; and her vehement opposition to the 
engagement caused Zoe many sorrowful times. 
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Letters poured in to her and her grandparents, 
protesting against the marriage. As there had 
been some friction years before about Mrs James 
Skene’s own marriage, from which she _ had 
herself suffered, one might have thought she 
would be more sympathetic towards Zoe now; 
but past experience of that kind does not always 
count for much. 

Perhaps there was some excuse for her 
opposition in the fact that a young English peer 
in Athens who had visited her, had seen a 
photograph of Zoe which so charmed him that 
he fell in love with it, and proposed to her mother 
for her; and, after the Greek custom, a marriage 
was arranged between them, without the 
daughter's consent or knowledge; and Mrs 
Skene had no notion of giving up her own plan 
on account of Zoe's wishes. 

When Janie Skene went to pay a visit to her 
parents at Pera, where they were then living, 
she found that her mission as ambassador and 
mediator between the parties met with nothing 
but failure. 

It was a sad visit for Janie. She had a 
serious illness part of the time, and she suffered 
from a bad attack of homesickness, and wrote to 
Zoe saying how hard it was ‘‘to keep up the 
steam in this horridly stupid place, where every- 
body is on bad terms with their neighbours. 
The life here is so very different to England, 
that you cannot imagine it.” True, it had its 
alleviations in intercourse with a few English 
ladies, and occasional sociabilities, such as a 
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delightful party at Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s, 
at which the host was particularly kind and 
attentive to her. She also had the excitement 
of the attentions paid her by a warm admirer. 
But it was home and Zoe that she pined for. 

‘Am I never to hear from you again, Zoko 
dear?” she writes, when she thought she had 
been kept waiting too long for a letter. ‘Iam 
so hungry to see you.” 

And as she feels that things are all going 
wrong about Zoe’s engagement, ‘‘It seems hard,” 
she says, ‘‘that I should be obliged to write so 
much that is disheartening to the very person | 
would give my life to see happy.” 

It was only to be expected that there should 
be some rivalry between the two ruling powers, 
the Granny in England and the Greek Mother. 
Both of them wished Zoe to be happy, but it 
seemed that only one of the two had the insight 
to perceive what would really make her so. 

After a time Mrs James Skene herself came 
over to England with her husband and younger 
daughter, to carry on the campaign in person. 

Janie’s return was a surprise to some of her 
friends, as a passage from one of her grand- 
mother’s letters will show :— 

‘“ Now I will tell you a funny story. I went 
the other day to apologise to Mrs Mackenzie at 
Dr Wellesley’s, for not going to her party, as 
Zoe was not come home. I said that at one 
time I had hoped perhaps to be able to bring 
you instead. She looked very much surprised, 
and asked if you had come home, so I told her 
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‘Yes.’ ‘But is she not married?’ Upon my 
saying ‘No,’ she answered, ‘Dear me, how odd! 
I thought she had gone out to be married to 
a Pasha;—that her mother would have it so; 
and we all thought everybody believed it, and we 
all pitied her so.’ I assured her you had come 
back, Miss Janie Skene; and so far as I knew, 
had not as yet any intention of being anything 
else, and most assuredly would never marry a 
Pasha.’ So she ended by saying, ‘ Well! it is 
most extraordinary how stories are raised, but | 
am glad it is not true.’” 

To return to the other sister’s affairs. 

Mrs James Skene’s return did not ease 
matters for Zoe, whose health began to suffer. 
She was growing pale and thin, and her mother 
thinks she is looking old. ‘And whose fault is 
that?” asks Grandmamma Skene. 

And the spirited old lady advises Zoe, then 
staying with her mother, to storm the position 
and carry it by assault. 

“If you had the courage, it would certainly 
be best to do as people here want Lord Raglan 
to do with Sebastopol, and try a coup de main. 
I do not think your mother would stand a storm 
of tears. I do not think your present plan of 
_ advancing your entrenchments by slow degrees, 
and proceeding by sap and mine, will ever make 
any progress, any more than the Allied Armies 
are likely to succeed.” 

But Zoe is to mingle gentler tactics with this 
vigorous plan of campaign. Mrs Skene advises 
her to make a confidante of her mother, and begs 
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her ‘“‘to paint in vivid colours the attachment 
between her and her lover, and the happiness 
she looks forward to, and her gratitude to her 
above all. I think she would beso much attendrie, 
she would probably give way at once; and though 
there might be a scene of weeping, Mamma,” she 
adds mischievously, ‘‘does not dislike a scene.” 

A glance at the portrait on the opposite page 
of Grandmamma Skene, with her keen look and 
strong chin, will show how decisive she was likely 
to be in her scheme of action. 

Meanwhile William Thomson on his side was 
going through a bad time, ‘‘ wearying for Zoe 
even more than they were”; for she was away 
from home when these words were written. He 
was living on the opportunities of seeing her 
when she was at Oxford, and on the letters from 
her when she was away; and looking “black 
and out of sorts” at the thought of her going 
to stay with friends at Brussels—a plan happily 
relinquished. 

There were some promising features after all 
to cheer him. His future father-in-law made 
acquaintance with him at Oxford, and found him 
very agreeable, as we may be quite sure the 
lover would have the wisdom to be, under the 
circumstances, Old Mrs Skene prophesies that 
“by and by, Mamma too would become very 
fond of homme.” 

Victory was at length in sight, when the last 
obstacle was overcome by the offer to Mr Thomson 
of the important living of All Souls, Langham 
Place. There was no further difficulty made now 
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about means or position, and full permission 
was given for the marriage. They had been 
going through a long, dark tunnel, but had 
emerged into sunshine at last. 

No wonder a joyful reaction set in for Zoe. 
She had certainly earned the right to a little 
exuberance. So that one feels rather inclined to 
resent the misgiving expressed by an affectionate 
but over-anxious friend, who seems to have taken 
some wild, merry speech of Zoe’s too seriously, 
and ‘‘considered that for solid lasting happiness, 
a little more thought would be desirable.” How- 
ever, she became reassured afterwards on that 
point. 

Another friend, who had first introduced the 
young couple to one another, little guessing 
what a significant introduction it was to be, can 
only rejoice over the effect that happiness has 
had upon the bride-elect, saying, “‘she never saw 
any one more altered for the better, the counte- 
nance being so opened and expanded”; and 
speaking of the bright look of happiness that 
came over her face when Mr Thomson’s name 
was mentioned. 

Zoe was indeed one of those who seem born 
for happiness, and who flourish in it like a flower 
in sunshine. She had had quite enough of the 
shade during her long engagement. 


Zoe’s wedding, which took place on a bright 
July morning, 1855, must have stirred up great 
excitement among their friends and neighbours ; 


for both bride and bridegroom belonged to 
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Oxford, and were well known and well liked there. 
The youngest guest was the son of Mrs Josephine 
Butler, a small boy of two, whom Zoe had laugh- 
ingly invited to be best man. He bore in his 
hands a bouquet nearly as large as himself, 
which he protected all the time .by putting his 
hand over it. \ 

The sympathetic Janie, writing just after the 
wedding in all the pride of acquiring a brother- 
in-law to whom she sends saucy messages, gives 
a touch to the picture which shows how general 
was the interest felt. 

“Only think, Zoe! Miles went to Elliston’s 
shop the night before the wedding, and the 
shopman said to him, that they did not care if 
all their master’s goods were stolen out of the 
shop, they were determined to see Miss Zoe 
married ; and they all ran down to our door to 
see you go off. . . . I want you home.” 

But she had not long to want and wait, for 
the Thomsons were obliged to return to Beaumont 
Street a week after their marriage. Zoe explains 
the reason. Writing to Mrs Bradshaw, she 
says :— 

“Your letter was the first I received addressed 
to my new name; it arrived on my marriage 
morning, and they scarcely knew who to bring it 
to. I am so happy, and that partly through you ; 
for I know how grateful we ought to be for the 
kind interest you took in us. I long to begin 
my active life in London, and so does William, 
though he must have some rest first after his 
hard work here; even now we have been obliged 
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to return just a week after our marriage, as he 
can spare no more time from College. Besides 
his Bursar’s work, he must be in town every 
Sunday to do duty and preach. I go with him 
to-morrow to hear him at All Souls for the first 
time. I hope that we shall be able to go abroad 
about the 2oth of this month, and be away till 
the end of September.” 

So the troubles are over at last, and Grannie 
can write some little time after to Mr Thomson: 
““One of my greatest sources of thankfulness of 
late has been that I leave Zoe, whom I have 
watched over so carefully, to your love, which will 
make her lot in life as happy as mine has been. 
If Zoe had married unhappily, I think I should 
have died.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ALL SOULS, LANGHAM PLACE, AND RETURN 
TO OXFORD 


AND now the time had come when Zoe was to 
take her plunge into parochial life, and undertake 
the responsibilities that would fall upon her as 
the rector’s wife. If but little of such work had 
come in her way at Oxford, at least she had had 
a fine example before her eyes of strenuous 
labours among the poor, in her Aunt Felicia. 

Without taking any of the special pleasure in 
parish affairs that is so strong in some women, 
Zoe had some useful qualifications for it: a warm 
interest in her fellow-creatures; a conciliatory 
disposition, that made it easy for her to work 
with others; a good head on her shoulders ; and 
a conscientious wish to do her duty. 

The Thomsons’ stay at All Souls was destined 
to be a short one—not long enough to move 
from the rooms in which they had established 
themselves, to a house of their own—but Zoe 
undertook what duties fell in her way. She 
became superintendent of the Sunday school—no 
easy task in a big London parish, especially 
when many of the teachers would be older than 


the young girl who was to take the lead. That 
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she gave satisfaction is shown in a cordial letter 
from one of the teachers, after the Thomsons left 
the parish. It is full of regrets that she was no 
longer there to carry on that work. 

The most alarming demand made upon her 
was that of taking the chair at a meeting in the 
parish. 

This formidable duty at All Souls led to one 
happy result. Among those present was Mrs 
Becket-Denison, afterwards Lady Grimthorpe, 
who, full of sympathy for the shy, pretty girl who 
presided, took her at once under her wing; and 
a friendship was started between the two families 
that lasted to the end of their lives and led to 
important results. | 


But a quick change was impending. 

Mr Thomson was offered the Provostship of 
Queen's College, which he at once accepted. 
Could anything have been more ideal in his 
wife’s eyes? To return to her beloved Oxford; 
to have a delightful home of her own, and an 
important position in the centre of University 
life; to be near old friends, and, above all, to her 
grandparents and aunt, who next to her husband 
held the warmest place in her heart—it all seemed 
simply perfect. She could not have chosen a 
happier lot. The six years from 1855 to 1861, 
which she spent at Queen’s, where her four 
eldest children were born, must always have 
been looked back upon as, perhaps, the brightest 
and sunniest time in her life. 

That she and her husband had a hearty 
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welcome from the College, was only what was 
to be expected. As to the undergraduates, 
they were said to be quite infatuated about the 
‘“‘Queen of Queen’s,” as she was called. 

Among the letters of congratulation that 
flowed in, was one from a friend whose name 
will always be held in honour as that of a great 
and able woman, who left her mark for good 
upon the world—Mrs Josephine Butler. 

Speaking of Zoe’s new responsibilities, Mrs 
Butler says: ‘‘ Though they will not be so great 
as they must have been in London, yet there is 
always some anxiety in doing right. There is 
great truth in the Serbian proverb, ‘The house 
stands not upon the ground, but upon the wife.’ 
However, I do not fear for your being crushed 
by the weight of Queen’s College, for that will 
not stand upon you. A comparatively small 
house, when it must be sustained by small means, 
may crush a poor wife. I find it is not cleverness 
or courage so much as humility, which helps one 
to rise again after discouragement. ” 

Mrs Max-Miiller gives us a pleasant picture 
of Zoe, the year after the Thomsons went to live 
at Queen's. Though the close of it looks on to 
later years, we will not postpone that part of it, 
for it would be a pity to divide such a letter :-— 

“JT went to Oxford with my father early in 
June 1856, for the grand Commemoration, the 
year peace was signed after the Crimean War. 
We had been met at the station by Professor 
Max-Miiller, who took us to a great luncheon 
in Worcester College Gardens. We were already 
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seated in the huge tent, when Professor Max- 
Miller, who was sitting by me, exclaimed, 
“There is Mrs Thomson, the beautiful Zoe !—all 
Oxford has been in love with her.” I keenly 
remember the pang with which I heard these 
words, as I did not then know that Dr Thomson 
was one of Professor Max-Miiller’s most intimate 
friends, and, as Zoe wrote to me later, they met 
almost daily, and Mr Max- Miiller helped him in all 
the difficulties of his marriage. 

‘‘T looked up, and did not wonder at his warm 
words of admiration. Zoe was beautiful indeed! 
quite one’s ideal of Greek beauty, with her 
regular features, bright colouring, and dark hair. 

‘“We had luncheon at Queen’s on the day of 
the Enceenia; for the luncheon at All Souls was 
not then, nor did it become for many years, the 
all-embracing feature that it is now, when all 
the new D.C.L.’s are entertained. I remember 
how kindly Zoe received us. The next day, 
Dr Thomson and Professor Max-Miiller joined 
us in giving a great water-party to Nuneham; 
and here I think Zoe, who was expecting her 
first child, was not present. I cannot remember 
her. My husband told me afterwards how opposed 
Zoe’s relatives had been to her marriage; and 
on the occasion of Mrs James Skene coming to 
England to see her, on going away she said to her 
grandparents, ‘Don’t let Zoe marry that priest,’ 
little knowing that that priest would become the 
third subject in England. I was also told by 
Professor Max-Miiller, that one year when he was 
giving a rather stiff course of lectures on European 
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languages, his lecture-room became suddenly 
crowded with undergraduates, by the fact that 
Zoe and her sister were attending that course. 

‘During the interval between 1856 and our 
marriage in 1859, Professor Max-Miiller, whose 
musical talent was of a high order, helped Zoe 
with the concerts she gave in the hall of Queen’s 
College, presiding at the constant practices, and 
finally acting as conductor at the concerts; and 
her house was a delightful refuge to him from the 
hard work and loneliness of his bachelor ménage. 
These concerts were, from what Zoe told me long 
after, quite an event in the formal life of Oxford, 
and much objected to by Dr Elwes, the old 
organist of New College, who considered that in 
the ‘Hymn of Praise’ and ‘42nd Psalm’ of 
Mendelssohn, Zoe, aided and abetted by Professor 
Max-Miiller, was introducing flimsy music into 
Oxford. 

‘Zoe's peculiar grace and genuine kindness of 
heart made the hospitality at Queen’s so much 
less formal than the receptions given by most of 
the Heads of Colleges. 

‘But a few years after we married, to our 
great regret, Zoe left Oxford, Dr Thomson being 
made Bishop of Gloucester, and the following 
year Archbishop of York. 

‘We stayed with them in London in a house 
they had in Belgrave Square, where I remember 
there was a printed notice in every room, asking 
visitors to give no fees to the servants. This 
was out of consideration for the many poor clergy, 
whom they welcomed to Bishopthorpe. 
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“Our meetings after this were but few and far 
between, mostly when they came to Oxford to 
stay with Zoe’s grandparents; or later on, with 
her delightful aunt, Miss Skene. We always 
met with the old feeling of true affection. I was 
never able to get to Bishopthorpe. Professor 
Max-Miiller’s work kept him much at home. 

‘In 1888 he gave his first course of Gifford 
Lectures at Glasgow, and on his way north he 
and our daughter stayed at Bishopthorpe. As I 
was taking a course of waters at Buxton, I could 
not go with them, and Max-Miiller wrote from 
Bishopthorpe, ‘What a time it seems since Zoe 
lived in Oxford, and we played about; and now 
there are her grandchildren, and life soon over !’ 

“TI remember the Thomsons came to luncheon 
with my daughter in Curzon Street after her 
marriage, to meet us, in the spring of the year 
that the Archbishop died. In a letter after his 
old friend had passed away, Max-Miiller wrote :— 


“*Poor Zoe, she has had a sad time to get 
through, and yet what a bright life hers has 
been ! ’ 


“After Zoe settled at Hampton Court, we 
made many plans for my meeting her there, but 
I never could carry them out. I often saw her 
here, and well remember how beautiful she looked 
in her deep mourning. After 1902 I was staying 
in London with my son, and took on his flat 
when he went as Chargé d’Affaires to Mexico. 
We met them very often, and talked with deep 
feelings of the old, old days, and all that had 
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changed since. We were both left alone. I had 
lost all my three daughters, and Zoe had lost 
one and the others were married, and the sons 
dispersed. I think we both felt the past and 
the blessed reunion in the future were more 
real to us than the lonely present. 

‘‘T had not seen her for two or three years, 
and it was a great shock when I saw her death 
in the papers, and I did not know where to write 
to any of her children. She was most beautiful 
to my last recollection of her, and always most 
loveable. 

“T am afraid that I have been able to tell 
you very little; for during the short time we 
lived together in Oxford, our young children filled 
up our lives; and you may feel that the little 
I have said is not worth inserting in the life of 
one whom I most truly loved. Her great beauty 
drew one irresistibly to her, and there was a 
grace and dignity in her whole character that 
impressed one afresh every time one saw her. 

“GrorcinA Max-MULLER.” 


CHAPPER: Vil 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Tuoucu the principal duties that would fall to 
Zoe Thomson’s lot at Queen’s would be those 
of hospitality to men and women of her own 
class, she did not forget her poor neighbours ; 
so that before she left Oxford for York, Father 
Benson felt he must write and thank her for 
all her kindness to the poor, commending in full 
confidence to her care the two young daughters 
of an unprincipled and drunken man who was 
simply living upon their earnings, 

One of her kind acts is alluded to by a friend, 
who writes in one of her letters, about ‘‘a poor, 
degraded woman, who said she would believe you 
_ if you kissed her; and you meekly did so, 
meeting her need in the spirit of Christ, and so 
you will that of others; your gentle, kind voice 
and your calm, sweet face would be alone an 
influence for good.” | 

And the hospitality she showed to her equals 
might claim the place given to that virtue among 
the seven works of mercy, from the sympathetic 
spirit in which she exercised it. She thoroughly 


enjoyed the society in which she moved, and 
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was born to shine; but she lifted its duties above 
the level of mere selfish enjoyment, by her efforts 
to make everybody, small and great, as happy 
as possible. She may not have remembered 
Keble’s lines, 


**Tn social hours, who Christ would see, 
Must turn all tasks to charity,” 


but she certainly acted on them. 

‘““[ have so many pictures of you at Queen’s, 
always doing something kind and thoughtful,” 
wrote one who had known her well in her early 
days. 

As Oxford is one of the places that travellers 
to England from all parts of the world feel they 
must visit, whatever else they have to miss, it 
was natural that the Thomsons should have the 
opportunity of seeing all the interesting strangers 
who came to the University. 

The list we might make of all the men and 
women distinguished in art, literature, science, 
politics, as well as of Royal personages at home 
and beyond the seas, who came to call or stay 
at the Provost's house, would be a long one. It 
was well known that he and his wife would give 
them a welcome. And they were such eminently 
approachable hosts, that there was no ice to be 
broken in that house. 

Zoe has left reminiscences of these guests, 
and shall give her own account of many of 
them. | 

The friendship between the Provost and 
Professor Max-Miiller was soon extended to their 
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wives, and as both couples had so many and such 
noteworthy friends, they could share in many 
pleasant meetings at one another’s houses. 

It was at a party given by Professor Max- 
Miller that Zoe made acquaintance with Jenny 
Lind. ‘‘She was staying with Arthur Stanley 
at Christ Church, and said ‘she enjoyed being 
there, because there was no piano in the house.’ 
Our old friend Max-Miiller asked us to meet her 
and Otto Goldschmidt at dinner, and said that 
only about a dozen people were coming, and that 
Jenny Lind had promised that if she liked the 
look of the people she would perhaps sing. We 
all looked as sympathetic as we could during 
dinner, and later she asked her husband to play 
something, after which she begged him to accom- 
pany her, and sang most delightfully for about 
two hours. The only time I heard her. 

“Goldwin Smith was one of my husband’s 
greatest friends, and was his best man at his 
marriage. He was a brilliant scholar and 
delightful companion. It was on account of his 
rejection by Queen’s College for a Fellowship 
because he was not a north-country man (the 
College being a close one), that my husband 
published a pamphlet, Az Open College best for 
All, and then went up to London to _ inter- 
~view Lord John Russell and explain the matter 
to him. This helped to bring on Univer- 
sity reform. It happened long before he was 
Provost. 

‘“When my husband was appointed Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Goldwin Smith wrote 
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that he could not congratulate a friend, for whom 
he had so much regard, on becoming a pillar of 
so tottering an edifice as the Church of England. 
We saw a great deal of him at Oxford, and when 
I got behind his severe mask I found him a 
delightful companion. He afterwards—as is well 
known—went to Toronto, and finally married 
a widow, who in her first husband’s lifetime used 
to have a salon of interesting people. Later on, 
an old friend of Goldwin Smith’s happened to 
meet him, and not knowing what had occurred, 
asked after the lady’s first husband. Goldwin 
Smith, looking towards his wife, replied, ‘ Let me 
introduce you to all that is left of Mr ae 
One morning the post brought a letter from 
one of the most charming of authoresses, Mrs 
Gaskell, who was staying in Oxford, and asked if 
she might bring her friend, Miss Winkworth, 
author of Lyra Germanica, to call at Queen’s. 
This was, of course, at once agreed to; and 
fortunately she could be invited to accompany 
Zoe to a debate to be held at the Union, which 
would appeal to the imagination of the authoress. 
The subject was ‘‘Ghosts,” and needless to say 
it was followed by a recital of ghost stories by 
the two ladies on their return home. There are 
plenty of people who are connected with a ghost 
by many removes. They have a friend who has 
a friend who has another friend, who has seen 
a ghost. Mrs Gaskell had one to introduce at 
first-hand, a ghost of her very own; not a ghastly 
visitant connected with a crime, but a pleasant, 
homely apparition, such as anybody might 
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welcome. ‘She had gone with a friend to look at 
an old house, and had rung the bell repeatedly 
without any answer, but presently saw an old 
woman in a bonnet pass the windows and look 
out at them. Not till afterwards did she learn, 
from the description given, that this was the 
ghost who haunted the house.” 

Zoe found Mrs Gaskell ‘‘a delightful woman 
to talk to, simple and genuine in her manner ; 
and it was touching to know that the symptoms 
of heart disease described in her unfinished 
novel, Wives and Daughters, were those that 
she was experiencing herself while writing the 
book.” 

There was another still more famous novelist 
who came to pay his respects at Queen’s. 

‘‘Thackeray, who was an old friend of Dr 
Thomson, came to us at Oxford, being a candi- 
date for the city, and he called on me at Queen’s 
College, sending up a card written by him, 
‘Mr Thackeray, without any interested motive.’ 
From that time we often met, and his delightful 
daughter, Lady Ritchie, is still a great friend. 
At a garden party at which we met, I remember 
his taking up Magdalen Brookfield’s hair in his 
hand and saying, ‘Gold, but I like silver better ; 
it lasts longer.’ 

‘When he came once to Oxford to deliver some 
lectures on ‘the Georges,’ he had to go and ask 
permission of the Vice-chancellor, Dr Plumptre, 
who enquired whether he had got any recom- 
mendations, which deeply offended Thackeray. 
Dr Plumptre excused himself afterwards by 
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saying, ‘Of course I knew about Thackeray, the 
author, but I thought him too great a man to 
be lecturing in public.’ William Aytoun, the 
author, tells us that when Thackeray asked him, 
‘What do you think of my ‘Georges”?’ he 
answered, ‘I think you had better stick to your 
Jeamses.’” 

I have an amusing but naughty remembrance 
of Thackeray after a dinner-party we gave in 
London. When the other guests had gone, 
Thackeray was found at the foot of the stairs in 
the Archbishop's three-cornered hat and large 
cloak, blessing his daughter, who was kneeling 
before him. 

Amongst the most welcome visitors at 
Queen’s were the old friends connected with 
Zoe's early home in Greece, whom her parents 
had known and whom she herself remembered. 

One of these was Lord Lyons. 

He hailed the Provost’s wife with delight, 
exclaiming, ‘Is this my little Zoe whom I have 
known since she was a baby?” He was a sailor 
by profession, and told Zoe that he had once 
taken on board his man-of-war the King and 
Queen of Greece, and that it was to them that 
he owed his appointment as first English Am- 
bassador at Athens; and much gratified he was 
at this piece of good fortune. ‘‘ People talk,” he 
would say, ‘‘of being born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, but mine was one of gold.” He 
had a keen enjoyment of a joke, and told his 
hostess how, when he was sailing in a small 
vessel to Europe during the Crimean War, a 
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telegram appeared in the English papers, ‘‘ Lord 
Lyons has arrived in a fright’”—the printer's 
version of the word frigate. 

She recalls another story in connection with 
him, of a certain exfant terrible, which she had 
first heard when she was a child at Athens, and 
which came to her ears again at a party at 
Dr Craddock’s at Brasenose :— 

‘““T remember hearing in Greece that he and 
Lady Lyons had invited the Consul of Patras and 
Mrs Crewe, with their daughter, and her small 
boy, to stay at the Embassy for a Court ball. At 
dinner before the ball, the child came down and 
began asking for things, which his mother 
refused him. As he persisted and was again 
refused, in order to pay her out he exclaimed, ‘If 
you dont give it to me, I will tell.’ Then 
triumphantly waving his handkerchief he shouted, 
‘Grandmamma is dead.’ It appeared that the 
grandmother had just died, and the Crewes, to 
prevent their daughter’s disappointment, had 
agreed to delay telling her till after the ball.” 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was another of 
the old friends connected with Zoe’s early years 
in Greece who found a warm welcome at 
Queen’s, both for his own sake and as friend and 
benefactor of her father. Mr James Skene had 
acted under him as temporary secretary, during 
the absence of the permanent one, at the Embassy 
in Athens. He had afterwards been sent by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on a special mission 
to Syria, to obtain the submission of a_ rebel 
Turk, which, after an adventurous ride through 
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dangerous country, was successfully accom- 
plished. The Turks were not wont to stick at 
trifles, and considered assassination all in the 
day’s work, when it seemed desirable to clear 
obstructive persons from their path. In the 
course of their ride, the rebel calmly pointed out 
a spot where he had murdered his father and 
other relations, evidently without being incon- 
venienced by the slightest twinge of conscience 
either at the time or afterwards. Zoe possessed 
a sketch of this uncompromising Turk. Lord 
Stratford afterwards despatched Mr James Skene 
to Aleppo to replace another murdered man, the 
English Consul, and to restore order. It was 
a dangerous post to fill, as Zoe writes in her 
reminiscences :— 

‘‘Anti-Christian feeling was strong, and dogs 
had been sent through the town with kettles tied 
to their tails, which used to be done before an 
outbreak. Political morality was as _ little 
regarded as human life; and an enlightened 
Turkish pasha asked my father whether he 
thought it likely that there would be any im- 
provement in the government by the Turks. 
‘Never,’ was the reply, ‘so long as the system 
of eating prevails’ ; the meaning of the expression © 
being that every office from the highest to the 
lowest is only retained by bribery, for which 
pressure is put on the one below, until it comes 
down to the peasantry, who are the greatest 
sufferers of all. The pasha asked, ‘Did you 
ever see a camel without a mouth?’” 

Lord Stratford came to Oxford to receive the 
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honorary degree for which Dr Thomson had 
recommended him. [In accepting the invitation, 
he had asked whether the Provost could ensure 
him against any allusion to Kars, a subject which 
was painful to him on account of the great 
outcry that had been raised against him for 
his supposed delay to relieve the garrison there. 
To the dismay of his hosts, no sooner had he 
appeared in the theatre than an undergraduate 
in the gallery shouted out, ‘How about Kars?” 
but fortunately the cry was not taken up. 

‘Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was a remark- 
ably handsome man,” writes Zoe, ‘and, as is well 
known, high-spirited and easily roused. 

‘When he first went to Constantinople he 
asked for an audience of the Sultan, and was 
told that no ambassador ever saw him face to 
face, but that he was to kiss his sleeve, which was 
hung out of a window. He indignantly replied 
that he would never stand that; the result being 
that the audience was granted, and afterwards 
became the rule. He was a man of very excitable 
temper, and Sir Charles Alison told me that one 
day a Turk came with a petition which irritated 
him very much. He paced angrily about the 
room while the Turk kept pleading, ‘ Conzum.’ 
Lord Stratford at last, turning to Sir Charles, 
enquired, ‘What is the fellow saying?’ ‘He is 
calling you “my lamb,”’ was the unexpected 
answer, which had the happy effect of turning 
the serious situation into a comic one.” 

In the talks at Queen’s between hosts and 
guest, the contrast between those old stormy 
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times and places and the peaceful atmosphere 
of the University must have come home to Lord 
Stratford. If his temper was warm, so also was 
hisheart. ‘‘ He gave his wife on her birthday a 
diamond necklace, with some touching verses, in 
which he said he had caused every tear he had 
made or shed, to be crystallised around her neck. 
He often stayed with us at Bishopthorpe, and 
was ever a welcome guest.” 

Occasionally a Royal visitor would appear on 
the scene. The Prince Consort, when he came 
to Oxford, brought the Princess Royal and the 
Prince of Wales to Queen’s College. 

“We took them over the Library,” writes 
Zoe, ‘“‘which greatly interested the Prince, 
especially the first edition of Shakespeare; and 
we were both charmed with him and also with 
the Princess Royal.” 

One of the most important days in the lives 
of Dr and Mrs Thomson was to be sadly 
connected afterwards with the memory of the 
Prince Consort, ‘for it was at Dr Thomson’s 
Consecration as Bishop of Gloucester that the 
death of the Prince was made known to the 
congregation, by his name being omitted from the 
service ; and it was said that an audible sob was | 
heard through the Chapel when people realised 
what had happened.” 

Other members of royal families from the 
other side of the Channel, whom the Thomsons 
had the pleasure of meeting at Oxford, were the 
Duc and Duchesse d’Aumale and the Comte and 
Comtesse de Paris. The Duke, as is well known, 
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was a cultivated and agreeable man whose 
conversation Dr Thomson much enjoyed. 

Of the Duchess, Zoe tells a little story 
which we will give here, though it occurred 
later. It comes home to us specially now that 
the English and French nations have been drawn 
closely together in the stress of the present war. 

Zoe and her husband were paying a little 
visit to Strawberry Hill, and ‘‘ we were sitting in 
the little round room after dinner before the men 
came up, discussing the difference between the 
French and English characters. The Duchess’s 
lady, Madame de C——,, said that the English 
were a more cold-hearted race than the French ; 
whereupon the little Duchess started to her 
feet, with eyes blazing, and stamped her foot, 
saying, ‘Never let me hear you say that again! 
Where should we have been if they were a 
cold-hearted nation ?’” 


CHAPTER VIII 


VISITS TO LORD AND LADY ASHBURTON AT 
‘THE GRANGE” 


Mucu as Zoe Thomson enjoyed making her 
house a place of pleasure to her guests, yet, as 
every hostess knows, the enjoyment is always 
mingled with acertain amount of trouble. There- 
fore when it came to her turn to receive instead 
of to render hospitality, her sociable soul could 
thoroughly enjoy the company of her fellow- 
creatures—often of the most interesting kind— 
when she would be free of special responsibility 
for their comfort and happiness. 

Of all the visits, the one which made the 
strongest impression upon her was that paid by 
herself and the Provost to the Grange, during 
the lifetime of the first Lady Acnbicn This 
is her account of it :-— 

‘Three months after our marriage we went 
to the Grange to stay with Lord Ashburton and 
Harriet Lady Ashburton, old friends of my 
husband’s, whom he had often visited before. 
There was a most interesting party there, amongst 
others, Mr and Mrs Carlyle, Tennyson, Dickie 
Doyle, Mr and Mrs Brookfield, Mr Venables, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Mr Fleming (known as the 
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‘industrious flea’), Mr Edward Ellice (‘ Bear’ 
Ellice), and Mr Henry Drummond, the Irvingite. 

‘At dinner that night I asked my neighbour, 
Mr Brookfield, ‘Who is that brigand-like man 
opposite?’ He said, ‘It is the great Tennyson.’ 
I was struck by his white face and black hair. 
He also pointed out to me Dicky Doyle, who 
had just given up his contributions to Punch, on 
account of the caricatures that had appeared in 
it of Cardinal Newman. He was a strict Roman 
Catholic. Richard Doyle is best known by his 
outside page of Punch. He became a great 
friend of ours. He rather despised Mr Fleming, 
who belonged to the same Church, but was by 
no means strict. 

“After dinner, on coming down from my room 
where I went for my work, I met our hostess, 
who said, ‘Good-night, my dear, I am not coming 
down again until that man is gone,’ I said, 
‘What man ?’ she answered, ‘Tennyson; I asked 
him to recite, and he has refused. But come 
into my boudoir in the morning, for I should 
like to play to you there.’ This was considered 
a mark of favour from this autocratic lady. I 
gained by her absence in the evening, as Tenny- 
son talked to me the whole time about Greece, 
and my recollections of it. Next day we all 
went to Winchester, where Tennyson took me 
over the Cathedral, and talked in the most 
interesting way about it. 

“Both Mr and Mrs Carlyle struck me as very 
rugged-looking, especially poor Mrs Carlyle, who 
had a puckered and parchment-like face, and 
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an angular figure, and unfortunately dressed in 
white classical costumes. The first night she 
appeared in flowing white drapery, with a red 
Greek key-border around it. I did not then 
know what a tragic visit it was for her. I myself 
heard Carlyle make the oft-quoted remark, ‘The 
only cure for Ireland is to sink it twenty feet 
under the sea.’ a 

‘Later, the Archbishop met him at dinner at 
Lord Houghton’s, where a young man was holding 
forth on the evolution theory, and Carlyle asked 
him, ‘ How should I know the difference between 
a monkey anda Milton?’ The youth answered, 
‘Well! there is a great difference in the big toe.’ 
Carlyle began to swing his great leg and said, 
‘Well! young man, I must examine my big toe 
to see how far I am akin to a monkey. Don't 
you think, if that is the last word of science, she 
had better hold her tongue a bit?’” Whether 
the young man had a fitting retort ready, Zoe 
does not tell us. 

“Another guest who arrived a little later, 
Mr Francis Galton, began telling us of his travels 
in Abyssinia, and declared that Bruce had not 
exaggerated when he wrote of steaks being cut 
out of unfortunate living animals for food, during 
a journey; and Lady Ashburton asked, ‘What 
is the smallest part of an animal you have ridden 
on, having eaten the rest?’ Whereupon Richard 
Doyle, who was sitting next to me at the tea- 
table, drew on the back of a letter a striking 
likeness of Mr Galton, with his polite smile, 
riding on half a zebra which was capering along 
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happily, its rider having eaten the other half; 
and he was holding a thread, to which a butterfly 
was attached, leading them on. 

“Mr Doyle also sketched a capital portrait 
for me in pen and ink, which we still have, of 
Tennyson filling his pipe. 

“Our fellow-guest, Mr Henry Drummond, 
head of the Irvingites, had lived at the Grange 
before Lord Ashburton, and took me all over 
the place and the grounds to show me the 
changes that had been made. He was a delight- 
ful companion, and a striking-looking man. He 
told me a curious thing about some rooks, 
Shortly before we arrived they had seen a very 
large number of them settling in the field in 
sight of the house, and he said that this black 
parliament remained for two days there on the 
grass. Then they flew away suddenly, leaving 
two pecked to death in the centre, which looked as 
if they had been tried, condemned, and executed. 

“Mr Ellice was much interested in hearing 
that old Macdonell of Glengarry had been my 
grand-uncle, and that my father used to spend 
his holidays there. 

“In the evening we hada lively time of games, 
started by Mr Brookfield, one of which was to 
cover up people's faces, only showing the eyes. 
We then all tried to guess the owners of the eyes, 
and soon found the difficulty, when mistakes were 
made between those of ‘Bear’ Ellice and of 
Mrs Brookfield, who had a fine pair of beautiful 
dark eyes. And plenty of other like wrong 
guesses were made. 
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‘George Venables, from the time of that visit, 
became our life-long friend, and spent every 
Christmas with us except one, when I was too 
ill with congestion of the lungs to see anyone; 
and he wrote a most touching letter to Lady 
Houghton, saying how much he missed his time 
with us. He was a Saturday reviewer, and 
always wrote the Zzmes review of the year. He 
had been a great friend of Tennyson’s and 
Hallam’s, and was one of the Cambridge 
Apostles, I believe; and if I am not much 
mistaken, was the boy who broke Thackeray’s 
nose when they had a fight at Charterhouse. 
I have often heard him discussing Browning and 
other poets ; and he told us that he had once met 
Browning coming out of an arbour where he had 
been sitting, book in hand, exclaiming ‘that he 
felt intoxicated by reading one of his wife's 
poems. This led to a discussion between 
himself, Lord Houghton, and the Archbishop, as 
to Mrs Browning’s merits as a poet, in which 
they agreed that she was not to be compared in 
any way to her husband. 

“Mr Venables, who was also one of the 
leaders of the Parliamentary Bar, had such 
a stony way of looking at one, that I always 
thought him most alarming, until I found 
him one day with two of my little children, 
one on each knee, delighting them with 
stories. 

‘Later I consulted him about a profession for 
my eldest boy Wilfrid, and he said, ‘Send him 
to the Bar. Whatever is disestablished, men will 
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always continue to quarrel, and it will always be 
a lasting profession.” 

Another agreeable guest whom the Provost 
of Queen’s and Mrs Thomson met at the Grange, 
was old Lady Sandwich, the mother of our 
hostess, a delightful: and clever old lady who 
asked me to go and see her in London, and was 
always most friendly. She told me that in the 
days of her youth people were much more 
demonstrative in their admiration; and that the 
Spanish Ambassador had on one occasion taken 
off her satin shoe and drunk her health out 
of iit" 


The relations between Zoe Thomson and 
both the first and second Lady Ashburton were 
of an equally pleasant nature. With the second 
she became very intimate, staying with her from 
time to time in Scotland and in England. Her 
hostess took a great fancy to the whole family, 
and as she was very ardent in her affections, she 
sometimes seemed unable to find words strong 
enough to express her devotion. 

As we are on the subject of these friendships, 
we may be allowed to anticipate a little, and give 
Mrs Thomson’s account of a visit which she and 
her husband paid to Louisa, Lady Ashburton, in 
Scotland, and which was always associated in 
Zoe’s mind with an amusing recollection. 

‘We had a most delightful visit as usual to 
Lady Ashburton at Loch Luichart, and there 
we met amongst others, Ronald Melville (after- 
wards Lord Leven and Melville) and Captain 
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Charteris, both most accomplished artists. 
Their water-colour sketches were really beautiful. 
When the Archbishop went down one morning 
before breakfast, he heard this scrap of conversa- 
tion between them. Mr Melville asked, ‘Do you 
wash ?’ and the other answered, ‘I only rub and 
scratch.’ 

A less cheerful reminiscence of that visit to 
Scotland, since the incident might have had a 
tragic ending, was that of an escape from 
drowning in the loch at Glen Quoich, of Mr Bass 
and Mr Allsopp. 

“Sir William Harcourt told me there that 
he was playing croquét the day before with Mrs 
Bass and Mrs Allsopp, when they heard shouting 
from the lake several times repeated, and not 
thinking there was any cause for alarm, exclaimed 
dramatically, ‘Silence! Voices of the deep’; 
until at last they were frightened, and, running 
to the lake, found the two husbands struggling 
for life in the water. They were rescued gallantly 
by a Highlander.” 

That visit to Lady Ashburton in Scotland, 
where they were a large and merry party, made 
one of Zoe’s pleasantest recollections. Their 
adventures in expeditions, and their difficulties in 
finding accommodation for so large a company, 
and the doubling up arrangements amongst 
the ladies, only enhanced the fun. 

Lady Ashburton’s warmth of heart, and her 
impulsive, original, and decisive character, gave a 
great charm to her company. In the frequent 
visits which Mrs Thomson paid her at Loch 
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Luichart, she had many opportunities of appre- 
ciating these characteristics, and of enjoying the 
stories she heard about her. 

One of these certainly illustrates the 
decisiveness of Lady Ashburton’s character. A 
great banquet was given in the hall, enlivened 
by music; and when presently a Highlander 
marched in playing on the pipes the Macgregor 
pibroch, the company were astonished at seeing 
Lady Ashburton spring to her feet, with flashing 
eyes, while she exclaimed, “I dismiss that man 
from my service. How dare he play the 
Macgregor pibroch in the hall of a Mackenzie?” 
The memory of the ancient feud between the 
clans set all her Highland blood aflame at such 
an outrage. 


CHAPTER IX 


POLITICAL, FRIENDS 
\ 
ZoE THomson was to have the pleasure of 
renewing at Oxford another acquaintance of her 
childish days, for Mr Gladstone was one of the 
many visitors to Queen's. 

‘Fle was an old friend,” she writes, ‘‘of my 
family, and I knew him all my life. He was in 
particular a friend of my mother’s distinguished 
brother, Alexandre Rizo-Rangabé, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Greece; and Mr Gladstone 
used to send him messages through me. | 
remember his saying, ‘Tell your uncle that the 
best chance for Greece is to throw in her lot with 
the Slavs.’ My uncle always used to breakfast 
with him when he came to England. Alexandre 
Rizo-Rangabé was afterwards Greek Minister, 
first at Constantinople, then at Washington, 
then in Paris, and finally at Berlin, where he was 
much appreciated by the old Emperor, who 
gave him the Order of the Black Eagle. And 
there my uncle died. Two of his sons fought in 
the Prussian Guards, and were decorated by the 


Emperor, one getting the Iron Cross, after 
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fighting at Gravelotte and on the Spicheren 
Heights. 

‘“My uncle was once telling me of his great 
friendship with the French Ambassador at 
Washington, and his answer to my enquiry 
whether the man was married amused me much. 
He shrugged his shoulders and answered, ‘Un 
peu. He had left his wife in Paris. 

‘“Mr Gladstone used often to come to see us 
at Penmaenmawr, where he had rented a villa 
next to the one we had taken; and he sometimes 
brought his Homer to read to me. Mrs Glad- 
stone and the whole family were real friends of 
ours, and when they left Wales, Mrs Gladstone 
asked me to keep her daughter Mary for a time 
during our stay, to give her more sea air. Mary 
was only a young girl, but old enough to be 
proud of her father, of whom she talked much, 
and said, ‘The Queen was only just beginning 
to realise him.’” 

It was after one of these happy holiday 
meetings of the two families, when both elders 
and youngers thoroughly enjoyed each others’ 
company, that Mrs William Gladstone wrote to 
Zoe about two of the children. After thanking 
her for her letter, she says, ‘“‘ You would have 
been amused if you had seen Constance and 
Edith kissing the envelope all over.” Zoe had 
evidently captivated them. 

It always seems as impossible to speak of 
Mr Gladstone without a reference to his rival 
Disraeli, as it is to avoid comparisons between 
Thackeray and Dickens, Tennyson and Brown- 
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ing; and Zoe’s reminiscences contain her com- 
ments on the two men. ‘I found,” she writes, 
“ Disraeli a most delightful companion, excepting 
when he paid fulsome compliments, which always 
made one think he had a low opinion of women, 
who could be taken in by them. Mr Gladstone’s 
compliments, on the other hand, made much 
more impression. 

‘Mr Gladstone was at a Marlborough House 
garden-party, where I met him after I had left 
Yorkshire, and he sent his wife to ask me to 
come and sit beside him, and we had a long. 
talk for the whole of the time he remained there. 
He turned his chair to face me and avoid the 
light on his eyes (which were failing) as much as 
possible, and also the circle of admiring friends 
who were standing there watching him. He 
asked me what my plans were, and where I was 
going to live, and I told him I had bought a 
house in London, and he said, ‘ You could not 
have done better. London is quite the best 
place to live in.’ After enumerating many of 
its advantages, which I forget now, he added, 
‘It has got the best police in the world.’” 

Probably something had occurred to bring 
this fact forcibly home to Mr Gladstone, and his 
mind being full of it, out it came; but it would 
not have been a determining factor in Mrs 
Thomson’s choice of a home. 

‘‘T have several letters from Mr Gladstone, 
and many from his wife, and mourned the loss 
of my old friends.” 

Though Zoe was quick to perceive weak 
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points in Disraeli, she had a deep admiration 
for him, and she records how well he shone out 
at a debate she heard in the House of Lords on 
a great international question. 

“Lord Granville, then Foreign Secretary, 
who had been attacked on his policy, made a 
long speech full of personalities about the Opposi- 
tion. Then Lord Beaconsfield got up and at 
once raised the debate to a much higher level, 
entering on the great international question and 
ignoring personalities.” | 

Of the great stateman’s wife, Zoe had some 
amusing but characteristically kindly remem- 
brances. ‘I used often,’ she writes, “to meet 
Mr and Mrs Disraeli. She was quite devoted to 
the Archbishop; and I remember our meeting 
them in the doorway at a Queen’s concert, when 
she lifted up her hands, exclaiming, ‘This is 
the man I love!’ and I was amused at her 
husband’s sphinx-like face when she said it. 

“The Archbishop was leading her in to 
supper one night at Marlborough House, when 
she said, ‘I like coming with you, but I can’t 
sup, as I always sup with my young man when 
he returns from the House of Commons.’ 

‘‘T met her on the stairs of the Royal Academy 
one day, when she asked, ‘Have you seen 
my son?’ On my looking puzzled, she kept 
repeating the question, adding, ‘You will like 
him.’ I understood afterwards that she meant 
Lothar, which Disraeli had just brought out.” 

Another amusing instance of Lady Beacons- 
field’s demonstrative affection for her husband, 
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Zoe heard from Lord Mayo. He had gone to 
see Lord Beaconsfield, and failing to find him, 
said he would wait for him in the library. 
Accordingly he took his place there in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s chair, little thinking that it would 
lead to an honour not intended for him. For 
presently her ladyship entered in the gloaming, 
and threw her arms round his neck, exclaiming, 
“You have returned earlier than I expected, 
darling.” 

As if to make amends for his joke against 
the lady, Lord Mayo had one to tell against 
himself. He said he had just heard from his 
agent in Ireland that his emu had laid an egg. 
“‘T have sent,” wrote the man, “for the biggest 
goose I could find to sit on it, until your Lordship 
comes over.” 


CHAPTER X 
GLOUCESTER AND PENMAENMAWR 


Anp so the six happy years of work and play 
went on at Queen’s, in a house made the brighter 
by the little folk in the nursery, whose numbers, 
before they all left the College, had risen to 
four." The children were almost as welcome in 
the home of their grandparents—who had now 


1 The sons and daughters of the Archbishop and Mrs 
Thomson were :— 


(1) Ethel, married Canon Goodwyn. 

(2) Wilfrid, married Ethel, daughter of the Hon. Reginald 
Parker, a partner in the banking firm of Beckett & Co., 
and J.P. for York. 

(3) Jocelyn, married Mabel, daughter of Canon Paget, a 
Captain in the Royal Field Artillery, and H.M. 
Inspector of Explosives, died 1908. 

(4) Basil, married Grace, daughter of Felix Webber of 
Shroton House, Dorset, Assistant Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police. 

(5) Zoe, married the Rev. Fielding Hoyle. 

(6) Beatrice, married Henry Preston, of Moreby Hall, York. 

(7) Alexandra, married John Studholme, of Coldstream, New 
Zealand, died 1907. 

(8) Bernard, married Madge, daughter of Henry Scholfield 
of Sandhall, Yorks, District Registrar. 

(9) Madeline Ita, married John Rennie. 
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moved from Beaumont Street to larger quarters 
at Frewen Hall—as in their own home. No 
grandchildren could ever hold quite such a warm 
place in the grandmother’s heart as Zoe’s little 
family. 

But changes were impending. 

Dr Thomson’s great abilities were being 
more and more recognised. In April 1858 he 
was appointed Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. Three 
years afterwards a larger sphere was offered to 
and accepted by him, the Bishopric of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

It must have been with mixed feelings that 
Zoe received the decision of her husband; for 
however pleased she may have been at the 
honour done to him, and have welcomed the 
warm words of congratulation and appreciation 
that poured in, it meant of course leaving the 
delightful home at Oxford. 

On the other hand, there is always a pleasant 
sense of adventure to courageous natures like 
Zoe’s, at the prospect of entering upon a fresh 
field of activity. Though it promised to be, 
as her friend Mrs Hawkins of Oriel wrote 
to her, ‘“‘a responsible and anxious position 
for herself as well as her husband—to be so 
young, and a bishop’s wife,” she entered upon 
it in health and strength and youthful spirits. 

However, as it turned out, Dr Thomson’s 
appointment was to affect Zoe’s life practically 
but very little, as it was held but a short time, 
not long enough indeed for him and his wife to 
establish themselves in the Palace at Gloucester, 


Mrs THOMSON. 


(From a photograph by Archbishop Thomson.) 
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but only to make preparations for so doing, 
while they took rooms in the town. 

Part of their waiting time was spent at 
Oxford, where Zoe stayed with her grandparents, 
old Mr and Mrs Skene at Frewen Hall, and part 
of it in Wales. 

The visit to Penmaenmawr proved a refresh- 
ing and enlivening change, as they found them- 
selves in the midst of friends and acquaintances. 

Here is Zoe’s account of their holiday :— 

“Tn 1862 we took a house at Penmaenmawr, 
in North Wales, and found ourselves surrounded 
by several old friends, besides Mr and Mrs 
Gladstone and their family, with Bishop Wilber- 
force as their guest. There were also staying in 
the little place, Captain Gladstone, with his 
charming daughters ; Robert Curzon, afterwards 
Lord Zouche, who wrote Monasteries of the 
Levant; Mrs Curzon and Mrs Anson, also 
Mr and Mrs Arthur Mills; Lord and Lady 
Grosvenor, afterwards Duke and Duchess of 
Westminster, and their children; Dean Trench 
and his family, and Lady Caroline Lascelles and 
her daughters, one of whom married Lord 
Edward Cavendish, and the other, Dr Temple, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“The little church could not hold all these 
distinguished people, in addition to the usual 
congregation, and many joined in the Service 
from the churchyard, sitting on the tombstones, 
the church door being open. 

‘“‘One day, when Dean Trench was preaching, 
we were sitting just under the pulpit, and the 
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Dean managed to knock over one of the heavy 
brass candlesticks on the ledge of the pulpit. It 
came down with a crash on my _ husband’s 
shoulder. Had it struck his head it would have 
been most serious, for it was surrounded by 
brass spikes. I shall never forget the look on 
the Dean's face when he bent over the edge of 
the pulpit, in horror at what he had done. My 
husband looked up with a smile to reassure 
him, although he felt the blow on his shoulder 
acutely. 

‘“A few days later he received a most amus- 
ing set of verses, sent by Professor de Morgan, 
about his escape, which ended in addressing the 
Dean with the refrain, ‘You could not hope to 
succeed’—my husband being at that time 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. One of Dr 
Thomson’s pleasantest remembrances of that 
holiday, was a very long walk he took with 
Dean Trench and Arthur Mills. The conver- 
sation had never flagged during the hours they 

were together. 
| “Dean Trench, with his big voice, used often 
to say the response to one Commandment after 
the next was begun; and my husband said it 
was the nearest approach to brawling in church 
that he had ever heard. 

“A little later I went to see my grandparents 
at Frewen Hall, on the way to a house we had 
taken in Eaton Place, and my little daughter 
was born there unexpectedly. The Bishop, who 
had gone to hasten the furnishing of the 
house for us at Gloucester, hurried back to 
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meet me in Oxford, intending to travel to 
London with me. On arriving at night, he 
found to his surprise that he was the owner of 
this little daughter.” 

Among the reminiscences written down by 
Zoe for her children, almost the only passage 
connected with her short spell of life at Gloucester 
is a curious story of an incident that occurred in 
the Cathedral, which, for the benefit of those 
who enjoy a thrill of the gruesome, we will give 
here.’ 

‘A curious and creepy story was told us of 
an adventure in Gloucester Cathedral which may 
not be well known :— 

“It had become the custom of the place for 
those who wished to cross to the other side of 
the Close, to pass through the Cathedral and 
Cloister instead of going round. One evening 
a lady hurried into the nave, knowing she was 
rather late, and near the hour for the Cathedral 
to be locked up. As she neared the further door, 
she heard it locked from the outside by the 
unsuspecting verger. She turned and ran back 
to the door by which she had come in, only to 
find that in the interval that too had _ been 
securely locked behind her. 

‘“Making a virtue of necessity, the lady col- 
lected some cushions and settled herself for the 
night in one of the pews, where she soon fell asleep. 
She was awakened by a sound, and thinking 

1 As Mrs Thomson’s wording of the tale required a slight 


revision in parts, we give Mrs Hoyle’s version of it, in all 
essentials the same as her mother’s. 
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it must be the verger coming to unlock the doors 
in the morning, she jumped up to meet him. 
But it was still night, only the moon shone 
brightly through the windows, and by its light 
she saw something—animal or monster—come 
jumping, jumping, now upright, now on all fours, 
towards her. Only when it came up to the pew 
where she crouched, did she see that it was 
a wild, dishevelled madman! 

‘Slowly he crawled into the pew, and sank 
down with an exhausted growl. Then her 
presence of mind came back to her, and she 
began to sing softly and soothingly. The poor 
wretch laid his head upon her lap and fell asleep. 
She sang on, hymn after hymn. When she 
paused, the maniac raised his head with a growl ; 
and for the rest of that awful night she sang. 
Even when the verger came?in the morning, she 
dared not stop. But she raised her voice and 
sang louder to attract his attention, at the same 
time making a signal cautiously. 

‘To her despair the man went out, giving no 
sign of having seen her, and the exhausted 
woman continued her chanting—but only for a 
few minutes. The verger had not only seen, but 
understood her signal; and he returned almost 
immediately with the attendants from a lunatic 
asylum, who were searching for the escaped 
maniac in the precincts of the Cathedral. 

‘‘The poor lady was at last released from her 
vigil, in a fainting condition.” 


CHAPTER XI 
MOVE TO BISHOPTHORPE 


Soon another great change was to occur in the 
lives of Dr and Mrs Thomson, a fresh volume to 
be opened, the longest and most important of all. 
The recently appointed Bishop of Gloucester 
was offered, and after careful consideration 
decided to accept, the Archbishopric of York, 
vacated in 1863 by the promotion of Dr 
Longley, appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It was a most unexpected offer. 

The only prophetic soul (with the exception 
of one well-known lady, whose prophecy we shall 
quote later on) seems to have been old Mrs 
Skene; but her prophecy was quite unconscious. 
She was very clever with her needle, and had just 
been embroidering a set of chair covers for the 
Palace at Gloucester, and by mistake had worked 
an archbishop’s instead of a bishop’s mitre upon 
them. The aggravating thing was that she had, 
on learning her mistake, just finished correcting 
it, when her granddaughter told her of her 
husband’s appointment to York. 

It was indeed, as a friend wrote to her, 


‘“‘mounting fast enough to take the breath away, 
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and the Archbishop having changed his titles so 
fast, could not expect his friends to keep pace 
with him.” While her friend feels ‘“how much 
of Zoe's privacy and freedom would have to be 
sacrificed in the more public life upon which she 
was entering, so that she would often wish that 
her husband and the Archbishop were not 
identical; yet the gratifying thought how few 
could fill the position as he could, would console 
her.” 

The rapidity of the move from Gloucester to 
York carried with it one practical advantage. 
There had not been time in the circumstances to 
prepare and furnish the Palace of Gloucester for 
their habitation ; so they were spared the trouble 
of a double move. 

The great ceremony of the Enthronement at 
York was connected with an adventure for the 
youngest member of the family, the new baby, 
who was for a short time lost among the crowd 
that assembled outside the Minster. Zoe thus 
tells the story :— 

‘“When we went to York for the Enthronement 
and were staying at the hotel, my nurse, finding 
that everyone was going to the ceremony, took 
my baby to the Minster, and found the nave so 
densely crowded that she could not move much 
beyond the door. The baby was amused by 
seeing so many people, and was smiling and 
crowing, when an old man next her was attracted, 
and asked whose baby it was. The nurse 
stupidly told him; whereupon the man snatched 
her out of the woman’s arms to kiss her, and 
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handed her on over the heads of the crowd to 
the score of people who wanted to kiss her. The 
nurse quite lost sight of her, to her great alarm, 
especially as she had not asked leave to go 
to the Service. After a time, however, the 
baby was handed back over the heads of the 
people, still smiling placidly, being a very good- 
tempered child.” 

And so Zoe entered upon her new domain, 
ready to cope with its new duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

Much required to be done within the Palace 
itself. The great, rambling house at Bishopthorpe 
swallowed up a great deal of money before it 
could be made habitable. The drainage was not 
satisfactory ; there was neither water-supply, nor 
lighting, nor heating; in fact, to judge from the 
pumping machinery, the household appeared to 
have been drinking the water of the muddy river 
Ouse, three miles below the city of York. 
Archbishop Thomson put in at once the most 
modern installations that were known in 1863, 
for supplying the Palace with gas and water and 
water-heating. 

The reign of Archbishop Harcourt had left 
behind it in the county a tradition of rather 
lavish hospitality; and the new Archbishop 
carried on in more modest fashion what he found 
to be the duties imposed upon him by local 
tradition. 

In those days the property belonging to the 
See had not been handed over to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and the Archbishop had 
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to manage his farms and deal with his tenants 
like any other landed proprietor. The income of 
the See in those earlier days rather exceeded the 
present fixed amount. But with the lean years 
of the late seventies there was a _ change. 
Rents had to be remitted; expenses had to be 
ruthlessly cut down. It was a great achievement 
that, without curtailing any of her hospitalities or | 
charities, Mrs Thomson succeeding in reducing 
expenditure by many hundreds a year, chiefly by 
cutting down the waste that runs riot in big 
households. 

Zoe cast the eye of a General, or rather, we 
should say, of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the field of operations, to try and discover where 
outlay was excessive and retrenchments might be 
made. Would her husband give her a free hand 
and allow her to introduce certain economies? 
“You may try if you like,” was his answer. 
And try she did, and succeed too. It was soon 
discovered that she had the makings of an 
excellent woman of business. She had never 
been fond of accounts before, but she quickly 
found out how interesting as well as important 
they could be. She showed herself a person of 
resource. In the grounds of Bishopthorpe, for 
example, was a large rose-border that represented 
a good deal of outlay. Immediately her fiat 
went forth to grub up the rose-trees, lay the 
ground down in turf, and save a gardener’s 
wages. 

Gradually the busy Archbishop was glad to 
leave all departments in her hands—house, 
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(From a photograph by Archbishop Thomson.) 
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servants, stable, pleasure-grounds; knowing, as 
in the case of Solomon’s Virtuous Woman, that 
“the heart of her husband might surely trust in 
her.” And all her retrenchments were carried 
out without a shadow of parsimony. 

By nature she was extremely open-handed. 
Her ardour, for instance, in giving presents had 
to be restrained ; so that in after days her family 
used to tell her when Lent came round, that to 
forbid herself that pleasure ought to be her 
special form of self-denial. They were almost 
afraid to admire anything she possessed, lest it 
should be given to them. This makes the more 
amusing the advice she wrote to one of her 
daughters, saying ‘she wanted to cure her of 
her bad habit of giving presents.” 

She was by taste and habit an industrious 
person. How she got through all her practical 
activities in addition to her smaller domestic and 
social duties, was a wonder. But she explained 
her method to a friend: “I do most of my work 
when the rest of the family is asleep.” 

She did occasionally feel worn out and have 
a breakdown, and would probably have had 
more, if she had not been helped by a calm and 
serene temperament, as well as by her methodical 
habits. One of her childish letters, still pre- 
served, in which she tells her grandmother exactly 
how she had laid out a Greek coin which had 
been given to her, was prophetic of her care- 
fulness in after life; for her account-books, in 
which she entered every penny she spent, are | 
models of accuracy. She had that love of 
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making lists that is so amusingly strong in 
some people. 

One of her sons has a mental picture of her 
in later life as she used to sit in a certain corner 
of her boudoir in the family playtime, doing her 
accounts, while the young people full of fun and 
chaff made merry around her. Every now and 
then they would appeal to her, when she would 
look up with the sweetest of smiles, murmuring 
figures to herself, quite unperturbed by the 
interruption. 

She knew her limitations, and never sought 
the place in philanthropic movements in the 
diocese, which in these days are thrust upon a 
bishop’s wife; but whenever she could not retire 
in favour of some one whom she thought better 
fitted for the work, she rose to the occasion. 
When, for instance, she was asked to collect 
subscriptions in the Yorkshire villages for the 
Woman’s Jubilee Offering to Queen Victoria in 
1887, she threw herself into the task heart and 
soul. 

“JT work all the day and half the night 
sometimes,” she wrote, “never getting out at all. 
I have my reward in the way it is being taken 
up in the villages; and Lady Cork writes, ‘You 
have a perfect genius for organisation. If this 
becomes generally well-known as it deserves, 
Lord Salisbury will want to have you in his 
Government, and what will the Archbishop do 
then? ox, 

Zoe’s efforts were not thrown away. ‘“ York- 
shire is coming out very strong, | am glad to 
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say, and people are clamouring for more col- 
lecting-books.” 

It was of Zoe Thomson’s practical powers 
that her neighbour and great friend, Miss Milner, 
writes; and as they worked together on 
committees, her testimony is of value. She 
says :-— 

‘One side of Zoe Thomson was little realised 
by those who knew her only as the gracious 
hostess, the adored wife, and devoted mother. 
But to one who worked with her (she would never 
allow that any one worked under her), her 
remarkable capacity for business was an ever- 
increasing revelation. She took up the care of 
young girls, the Preventive work recommended 
by the late Miss Ellice Hopkins, with a thorough- 
ness which I venture to say created its usefulness. 
She gathered round her the right women from 
every class; she hardly ever failed to preside at 
the meetings; and her value was never perhaps 
so acutely realised as when she resigned her 
post. Her judgment was unerring; her tact 
averted many storms, and the present growth and 
success of many of the schemes inaugurated by 
Ellice Hopkins were due in the first place to 
Zoe Thomson. | 

“Like the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
she did not make speeches, but ruled often by 
silence, and also by changing the subject when 
storms seemed imminent. Nearly all have 
passed away who were her henchwomen at this 
work.” 

It was the more creditable to her that she 
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carried out her more public duties so successfully, 
since a central seat on a platform was a post 
she never aspired to; the thought of addressing 
an audience was a terror to her, making her on 
one occasion quite ill from nervousness, and 
driving her to the safe refuge of her bed. She 
would always rather do her work privately at 
home where possible, whether as President of 
the Yorkshire Branch of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, or on behalf of the Yorkshire Union of 
the Ladies’ Association for the Care of Friendless 
Girls. The last would specially appeal to her, 
because that had been the cause which her 
favourite aunt, Felicia Skene, had most at heart. 

Though the duties of hospitality were a real 
pleasure to Zoe Thomson's kindly nature, and 
they did not often weary her as they do others 
to whom social obligations are a real effort, 
yet no one could lay herself out to make her 
guests happy, and give so much of herself in 
her efforts, without a considerable drain on 
vitality. 

“Tf only,” writes one departed guest, “all 
the Archbishops whose portraits hang in your 
dining-room were as kindly and thoughtfully 
hospitable as the reigning Archbishop and your- 
self have been to us, what numbers of happy 
and grateful hearts must have passed out of the 
gates of Bishopthorpe!” 

And it was not merely the agreeable folk 
whose company is as a restorative or a tonic, 
who received a welcome, but the sick and sorry, 
who might need sympathy and cheering. There 
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was the girl who was unhappy at home, for 
instance, or the other whose malady of hysteria 
made her specially trying to a busy hostess— 
each and all must have their chance of change 
and cure at Bishopthorpe. 

The time of the Ordinations, when the Palace 
overflowed with candidates, was a busy time for 
Zoe as well as for her husband. She set herself 
to befriend them. 

This testimony would certainly be endorsed 
by the subject of the following little incident, if 
_ the mention of it should ever meet his eye. The 
poor young man was found by her in a retired 
corner of the room shedding tears, after having 
failed in his examination. At once she did her 
best to console him, and invited him to stay on 
a few days longer, that she might cheer and 
encourage him. 

One of the candidates, who was afterwards 
to become an intimate friend of the family, the 
present Bishop of Beverley, writes his remem- 
brances of one of these occasions :— 

‘My general recollection,” he says, in a letter 
to Mr Basil Thomson, ‘is clear enough. It is 
the recollection of one who was the kindest of 
friends, and the most gracious and charming of 
hostesses. But my recollection of details is 
wretchedly inadequate. 

‘“‘ My first introduction to her was in December 
1863, when I came up for Priest’s Orders, and 
I was not ordained Deacon by your father, but 
on a college title, by the Bishop of Ely in 1862. 
I stayed, not at the Palace, but with a college 
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friend in York, and walked to and fro morning 
and evening. I remember distinctly how kindly 
and perseveringly Mrs Thomson tried to persuade 
me to save myself the walking to and fro, and 
stay at the Palace. 

‘‘She was always most kind to the candidates 
for Orders, and bore with much patience, gau- 
chérieé and want of consideration, which occa- 
sionally was displayed by some of a rougher 
type than the rest. 

“One thing especially stands out in my 
memory, her kindly recognition of the varieties 
of religious opinion and Church standpoint ; and 
her anxiety to arrange things so that scruples 
in the matter of food and of fasting before Holy 
Communion, might be taken account of. I need 
not say that everything possible was done for 
these guests, as for all others, for their comfort, 
and to set them at their ease, during their stay 
at the Palace. 

“The hospitable entertainment of the Bishop 
for his candidates for Ordination is taken as a 
matter of course in the present day. But it was 
a new departure in 1863. 

“The contrast between my Ordination as a 
Deacon, elsewhere in 1862, and my Ordination 
as Priest in York and the days before, spent at 
Bishopthorpe, could only be realised by one who 
had experienced both. 

“You will no doubt remember that I married 
during the time that I was your father’s domestic 
chaplain, and that the little house we lived in was 
my first home as a married man. No young wife 
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could havé a kinder friend than my young wife 
had in Mrs Thomson. She knew how to help 
and advise, and her friendship was invaluable. 

“The visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales was before I was married. Naturally I 
could not be asked to dine; but your father and 
Mrs Thomson very kindly asked me to come in 
the evening of, I think, the second day of the visit. 
I was comparatively young, and uncommonly 
shy; but I had eyes, and I could not but be 
struck with the grace and dignity with which 
Mrs Thomson played her part of hostess to the 
distinguished people who were her guests.” 

With so many duties to perform, life did some- 
times become rather too strenuous. 

When her holiday time came, Zoe thoroughly 
enjoyed the refreshing sights and sounds of 
Nature, and the beauty of the places which she 
and the Archbishop visited. There is a letter 
from her at Biarritz, in which she revels in the 
the glorious sights around her—‘“the most 
striking coast scenery she had ever seen, when 
she could scarcely tear herself from the window 
all the evening "—and yet she says, ‘‘I cannot 
get over regret at leaving England, in spite of 
the two feet of snow that I hear of in Yorkshire ; 
such is the perversity of human nature!” 

Life at Bishopthorpe might be tiring very 
often, but she loved it, and soon gets homesick 
for it and for work again. 

‘“‘T have been disgracefully idle since I came,” 
she writes. ‘I cannot remember ever having 
been so idle before; but at present there is 
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nothing for me to do, and that does seem so 
strange and unnatural. Of course it is very 
good for me, and I should be more resigned to it 
if I thought it would only last till Easter; they 
little know how I am longing to be at home 
again.” 

Without leaving home, there was one place 
in which Zoe Thomson could always have a 
refreshing time, and that was her nursery. 
There was no part of the Palace that was so 
dear to her. Here she could throw off all social 
restraints, as could her husband, who took an 
equal delight in the games and funny sayings 
and doings of their lively little boys and girls. 

Miss Milner gives us some pleasant sketches 
of parents and children, and of the first visit she 
paid at Bishopthorpe soon after their arrival, 
‘when the Archbishop entered the room with 
a long-clothes-baby in his arms and little toddling 
things beside him, and of his games and romps 
with the children; when, putting off the part of 
Archbishop, he descended on all fours to take 
that of a roaring lion. He was much delighted 
when, on jumping up to greet a guest who came 
into the room with Zoe, Miss Milner’s small 
nephew, Guy Fairfax, approached him with 
doubled fists, and said, ‘Archbishop, shall | 
knock you down?’ but at the same time begged 
him not to be frightened.” 


CHAPTER. XII 
FAMILY EVENTS 


Tue first ten years at Bishopthorpe were marked 
by important family events; losses on the one 
hand among the elders—whilst, to balance these, 
the youngest generation was springing up to do 
something towards filling up the gaps. 

The first great loss occurred soon after the 
move to York in 1863. It was that of old Mrs 
Skene, who had been as a second mother to Zoe. 
Her husband lived on for another couple of 
years, under the care of his devoted daughter. 

When he too passed away, the home at 
Frewen Hall was exchanged by Felicia Skene 
for the little house in New Inn Hall Street, 
where she lived for the rest of her life; making 
it a resort, as far as in her lay, for all who were 
in need, in mind, body, or estate. As long as 
she lived, Zoe Thomson always had an anchorage 
at Oxford, and aunt and niece drew more and 
more closely together. There was scarcely an 
event in the life of either that was not related 
in the constant letters passing between them. 

“There never was anyone like you, Zoe,” 
writes Felicia Skene, on receiving some fresh 
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proof of her favourite niece’s affection; and 
certainly in the writer's eyes there never was. 
It was a great happiness to both, that Zoe’s 
husband and her aunt soon became warm friends. 

A few years later, in 1870, Mrs Thomson 
lost her mother, Mrs James Skene. 

If in past days her disapproval of Zoe’s 
engagement had for a time somewhat strained 
the relations between them, all that had long 
passed away. Old Mrs Skene’s prophecy, that 
by and by ‘‘Mamma” too would become very 
fond of “l'homme,” as she called him, had long 
been fulfilled. Dr Thomson had made a com- 
plete conquest of his mother-in-law; and among 
the letters from her which must have given Zoe 
Thomson particular pleasure, was one in which 
she speaks of him in the warmest terms, and 
delights to see her daughter “happy and proud 
in her chosen and loved partner, whom every- 
body admires, and who had risen to his high 
position by his incontestable merits.” Zoe’s 
love and loyalty to her mother, though once 
ruffled on the surface by Mrs Skene’s opposition 
to her marriage, flowed too deep and strong to 
be disturbed below, and she truly mourned her 
loss. She always kept her portrait hanging in 
her room, behind silk curtains, reverently opened 
at times that she might look at it. One of her 
daughter’s, Mrs Hoyle’s, childish remembrances 
was of going with her elder sister into her 
mother’s room early one morning, and finding 
her weeping, and hearing her sister’s awed 
whisper, ‘ Hush! Grandmamma is dead.” 
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With whatever little weaknesses or mistakes 
Rhalou Skene might have been charged, her 
character was one to win respect, as the high 
honours paid to her at her death plainly show. 
She died of fever at Aleppo, worn out by her 
devotion to the sick and suffering poor, and 
the whole place testified the love and respect 
felt for her by flocking to her funeral. 

‘‘Never,” her husband writes, ‘‘had the like 
been seen in Aleppo before. A bishop and 
fifteen priests of the Greek Church officiated, 
_ while sixteen priests of other denominations and 
hundreds of children from the different schools 
headed the procession. A military guard of 
honour, formed of sergeants with arms reversed, 
surrounded the bier, of which the Consuls of 
France, Russia, Austria, and Italy were the 
pall-bearers. The streets were lined with 
soldiers; all shops were closed; flags hung 
half-mast high; funeral services performed in 
every church; while the number of men, women, 
and children who followed her to the grave was 
computed at twenty thousand.” The widower 
ends his description with the touching words 
“that a monument is being put up to record the 
name of the best wife that ever lived.” Rhalou 
Skene could have been no ordinary woman to 
have evoked such a display of public feeling. 


Another important family event, the marriage. 
of her sister Janie to the Rev. Lloyd Bruce, D.D., 
was naturally of the deepest interest to Zoe, who 
was devoted to this sister, and in after years was 
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to be the greatest support to her in all the cares 
that a large family brings, as well as her nurse 
and companion in illness, whenever Mrs Bruce 
was ill and Zoe could See spared from home to 
go to her. 

Mrs Thomson has an amusing story to tell 
of the first visit her sister paid at Bishopthorpe 
after her marriage. Referring to one of the 
dinners given to the Judges at the Palace at the 
time of the Assizes, she writes :— 

‘‘ Another, to me memorable dinner, was when 
Lord Blackburne and Judge Mellor dined with 
us. My sister came to Bishopthorpe for her 
first confinement, as I was unable to go to her 
in the south, and she kept me waiting for nearly 
a month, She was much troubled at my having 
to keep the house free from guests on her 
account, and I said, ‘‘The only engagement | 
cannot put off is the Judges’ dinner ; and for that 
we had staying in the house, Lady Wightman, 
the widow of a judge, and an old friend. A few 
hours before the dinner the doctor had to be 
sent for,and Lady Wightman volunteered to stay 
with my sister during the dinner hour. Janie 
- said afterwards she had a vision of me coming in 
to kiss her, in a dress of blue satin and white 
lace, on my way down to dinner; the doctor 
assuring me that I should be back in time. The 
Archbishop begged me to say nothing to the 
Judges, as it would make them uncomfortable. 
All went well, until a little note was brought to 
me during the fish-course, written by Lloyd 
Bruce, saying, “A little girl born; both doing 
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well.” I gave a sigh of relief, and was able to 
carry on the conversation much better. At the 
pudding-course another little note was brought 
to me from Lloyd, saying, ‘‘ Another little girl 
born; all three doing well.” This second note 
was too much for Lord Blackburne’s curiosity, 
and he could not help asking what the little notes 
were about. I was wondering what to say, and 
had sent on the note to the Archbishop. As 
soon as he had looked at it, he confided the 
contents to the High Sheriffs wife, Mrs 
Gascoigne, who promptly made a sign to leave 
the table, and I was thus released and able to 
go up to my sister, where I saw the little twins 
in the same bassinet facing each other. 

‘‘ Judge Blackburne, who quite entered into the 
situation, remarked that, ‘had they been boys, he 
would have asked to have them called Themis 
and Justitian. Other facetious suggestions 
made related to the dinner associated with their 
birth—such as Soup and Savoury. 

‘‘A friend of mine afterwards met one of the 
Grand Jury, Mr Forsyth, who said he had been 
at a most exciting dinner at Bishopthorpe, just 
before he left England; and then told my friend 
what had occurred, which was _ particularly 
interesting to her, as she was a devoted admirer 
_of my sister.” 

As the blessing of a quick sense of humour 
was possessed in full measure by the Archbishop 
and his wife, they thoroughly enjoyed a good 
laugh even when it turned against themselves. 


Here is an instance :— 
H 2 
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‘Once when I was expecting a large party of 
young people at Bishopthorpe, I had had no 
tune to order a box of books from the library. 
So in the train I made a hurried list of novels 
referred to in the Saturday Review, and sent it off 
to Mudie’s. Soon after that, the Archbishop made 
a speech at Wakefield on sensational novels, 
comparing them unfavourably with some of the 
great tragedies, such as Hamlet or Macbeth. 
Quickly came a letter from Mudie, saying, ‘Had 
I known with what object your Grace ordered 
the last box of books, I could have sent an even 
worse set of novels’”—a remark which gave a 
splendid opening for twitting Zoe on her choice 
of literature. 

“There appeared after that an amusing 
caricature in Punch or Fun—lI forget which—of 
the Archbishop in Episcopal hat, and crook in 
hand, with which to chastise a doll which he 
was holding by the hair of her head; and under 
her arm was a volume on which was marked 
the name of a highly sensational novel of the 
day.” 

As the old copy-books truly remark, that 
“Variety is pleasing,” the legal society must 
have made an agreeable change now and then 
from the many clerical meetings at Bishopthorpe, 
interesting as many of these may have been. A 
friend of Zoe’s refers in one of her letters to a 
large gathering of the guests, described by a 
small daughter of the Archbishop’s as ‘ Papa’s 
roaring Deans.” | 

“] wish you were going to have a little rest 
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after all your exertions. I also wish I could 
draw, for I should straightway make a caricature 
of you, supported on one side by ‘my Arch- 
bishop, on the other by the Greek ditto, 
presiding over your two hundred and fifty Rural 
Deans.” 

Bishop Wilberforce was a frequent visitor 
at Bishopthorpe. ‘‘He always seemed to me,” 
writes his hostess, ‘‘as impulsive as a woman. 
But we were all devoted to him, and were naturally 
gratified when he wrote to us one Easter, saying, 
‘There is no one I would rather dine with on 
Easter Day than with you.’ 

“Just before his death, I was driving down 
Queen’s Gate, and met the Bishop on horseback. 
He had just been calling at our house. I was 
struck by his having such a loose seat, and said 
to my husband, ‘I should be quite unhappy 
if you rode like that.’ That was only a day or 
two before his fatal accident.” : 


CHAPTER aii! 
VISIT TO PARIS 


ANOTHER noteworthy visitor to Bishopthorpe was 
a man with whom Zoe had made acquaintance 
on a railway journey. The meeting took place 
shortly before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, in 1870. Sitting opposite to her was a 
Roman Catholic priest, of striking appearance, 
with whom she soon got into conversation. She 
had no idea who he was, till at the end of his 
journey he handed her his card, on which was 
the name, ‘“‘ Hyacinthe Loyson, Prétre,” which 
naturally increased her interest in her fellow- 
traveller. Not very long after, the Thomsons 
received a letter from their friend Lord Houghton, 
asking leave to bring Pére Hyacinthe to lunch 
at Bishopthorpe, a proposal gladly accepted. 
‘‘The conversation,’ writes Zoe, ‘‘ turned on 
the absorbing subject of public affairs in France, 
and the Pére prophesied a great upheaval that 
must shortly take place. He said that the 
Emperor Napoleon III. was sitting on a volcano 
which might explode at any moment; and he 
gave a sad account of the anti-religious feeling 
among the working classes. He said he knew 
100 
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there were ten thousand men among them who 
were banded together to prevent any priest from 
entering their doors. No religious celebration 
of baptism, marriage, or funeral would be per- 
mitted by them. 

Pére Hyacinthe said he had gone to the 
Archbishop of Paris to beg leave to hold a 
mission for them; but the Archbishop had 
replied that it was not in their system, and he 
could not encourage him to do it. He then went 
to the Emperor to warn him, telling him that 
at the first check Paris would be in flames, unless 
something could be done to bring the working 
men to a better mind. The Emperor replied 
that he could do nothing. 

Pére Hyacinthe said to us in solemn tones, 
‘Mark my words, a terrible time is coming for 
Paris.” A prophecy soon to be fulfilled, when 
after the disastrous Franco-Prussian War, Paris 
was first humiliated by the entry of the victorious 
Germans, and afterwards left to the mercy of the 
insurgent forces of the Commune. 

Twenty-two years after Zoe Thomson’s first 
meeting with Pére Hyacinthe, she happened upon 
her former travelling companion, once more in 
a railway carriage. Though time had altered 
and aged him considerably, she recognised him 
at once, while he hailed her with delight, over- 
joyed at the meeting, and soon they were launched 
upon an interesting talk which lasted all the way 
from Dover to Charing Cross. Mrs Thomson’s 
maid, who was with her, was struck by the 
animated way in which the conversation was 
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carried on, though she could not follow it, as 
it was in French. It was one of those meetings 
which are always a pleasure to look back upon. 


When the Franco-Prussian War broke out, 
the hospitable doors of Bishopthorpe were opened 
to a large party of refugees. Zoe’s aunt, Caroline 
Rizo-Rangabé, and her younger children and 
their servants, fled from Paris to find safety in 
England, her husband being at that time in 
Constantinople, engaged on a diplomatic mission. 
Zoe was delighted to offer them hospitality, for 
next to Felicia Skene, Madame Rizo-Rangabé 
was her favourite aunt. She had seen much of 
her in the old, childish days at Athens, where 
Aunt Caroline had first met her future husband. 
He was an uncle of whom any niece might well 
be proud—a learned and distinguished man; 
a Membre de [Institut in Paris, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs for four years in Greece, and 
later Minister at Washington, Paris and Berlin, 
where he died. The old Emperor William gave 
him the Order of the Black Eagle, and showed 
him every mark of friendship. 

Since the time when Madame Rizo-Rangabé 
had come to stay in Oxford with her young 
children, and had gone to lectures with her niece, 
still in the schoolroom, much had happened, and 
time had brought unexpected developments. Zoe 
was reigning at Bishopthorpe as wife of the 
Archbishop, and two of the merry little boys with 
whom she had played in their nursery at Oxford, 
were fighting in the Franco-Prussian War. 
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Aristide was in the Prussian Guards. He fought 
at Gravelotte, and said that as he climbed the 
Spicheren Heights, almost as steep as the walls 
of a house, under fire, his friends around him 
were mown down like grass, and he marvelled 
at his own escape. He received the Iron Cross, 
and was one of the officers chosen to enter Paris. 
He had an autograph letter of thanks from the 
Emperor, who also asked him to write an account 
of his experiences in the campaign. During his 
exposure in the field, he contracted consumption, 
and, to his mother’s great grief, his long illness 
ended fatally a few years after. 

Emil, his younger brother, was also decorated 
for his gallantry. He fought in the north 
against Chanzy’s army; and though he did not 
die in battle, it was through the war that he 
met his death, for when lying on the snow he 
broke a blood-vessel, and died a few months 
after the war was over. A third son, who was 
in Paris, was told that he would have to fight 
on the ramparts when the Prussians marched on 
Paris; and the thought of her sons being 
opposed to one another in the attacking and 
defending forces, was the most painful stab of 
all to the mother’s heart. The Archbishop and 
Mrs Thomson managed to send her money to 
Paris for her journey, and she and her five 
children made their escape from the city just 
before the gates were closed. Whilst she was 
at Bishopthorpe, little pencil notes reached her 
from time to time from her two sons in the 
Prussian Army, who were on different sides of 
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Metz, each brother being ignorant whether the 
other were alive or dead. 

Heavily as Madame Rizo-Rangabé’s anxieties 
weighed upon her, there was quiet and safety for 
her at Bishopthorpe, and she wrote to her absent 
sister and brother-in-law in Scotland to say that. 
she hoped they were resting out of their house as 
much as she and her children were resting in it. 


The Archbishop and his wife were glad to 
refresh themselves from time to time with a 
trip abroad, the most memorable being a visit 
to Paris after the war was over. Zoe thus 
describes some of the places and persons whom 
they saw there :— 

‘We went over all the prisons in Paris. It 
was interesting to go into the Chapel of La 
Roquette and see a number of the prisoners 
practising their religious singing. The warder 
who took us round showed us the place where 
the Archbishop of Paris was shot. He had 
himself been in the procession that led the victim 
to the spot. He said that one of the men in it 
was blaspheming so much on the way, that the 
Archbishop spent the whole time till they came 
to the place of execution in trying to bring him 
to a better mind. 

‘“At the Conciergerie, to which the prisoners 
had to be removed on account of a fire, the 
warder discovered that some of them had been 
much singed by the flames.” 


At the time of the Archbishop’s and Mrs 
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Thomson's visit to Paris, Thiers was President 
of the Republic; and Lord Cadogan, who was 
travelling with them and was already acquainted 
with him, called on him. Madame Thiers said 
that she hated her life, for they were surrounded 
by spies on all sides, and that one evening when 
she. was obliged to pass through M. Thiers’ 
cabinet-de-travail, she saw his secretary looking 
over all her husband’s private papers at his 
bureau, which he had opened with a duplicate 
key. The man only looked round at Madame 
Thiers as she passed, and went on with his 
work. 

‘We heard many stories about the time of 
the Commune. Amongst others, Lord Mark 
Kerr told me that when he was taken prisoner 
during that tyrannical rule, being marched 
through a street where the bullets were flying, 
one of his captors, more considerate than the 
rest, said, ‘Now run across.’ He answered, ‘An 
Englishman never runs, especially an English 
officer,’ and stalked majestically across the street.” 

It happened that Bazaine was on his trial at 
the time of their visit. Archbishop Thomson 
knew the President of the Court, the Duc 
d’Aumale; and scarcely hoping that he would 
be admitted, he went to the court and sent his 
card up to the duke. An aide-de-camp came 
down and conducted him to the Bench, where one 
of the seven armchairs, placed for the members 
of the court, chanced to be empty. Bazaine was 
being interrogated by the Prosecutor. 

‘“* Before you surrendered, why did not you 
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communicate with the Government?’” the 
prisoner was asked. 

““« Well! I knew that the Emperor had sur- 
rendered; that his Ministers had vacated their 
offices: I did not know who constituted the 
Government, or to whom I could write.’” 

‘“«« Mais la France existe toujours,’” exclaimed 
the Duc d’Aumale; and this profound remark 
called forth loud applause. An English prisoner 
would probably have retorted that a dispatch 
addressed to ‘La France’ would not have done 
much good.” 

The Thomsons returned to England, their 
minds full of French politics, eager to hear any 
further reports, disquieting though they might 
be. It was at a party at the Foreign Office 
that they heard that the Communards had set 
fire to the Tuilleries, and that the Palace was 
then blazing, which caused a painful sensation 
among the guests. They heard afterwards that 
it was Dalou, the sculptor, who saved the Louvre. 
‘He had,” writes Zoe Thomson, “been leading 
the people on till he came to the door of the 
Louvre Gallery. Then he faced the mob, and 
said, ‘Stop! only over my dead body can you 
set fire to the Galleries.’ 

‘“‘T remember the excitement at a private view 
of the Royal Academy, about Dalou’s terra-cotta 
‘Mother and Child.’ Sir Coutts Lindsay 
bought it at once for £6000, and half an hour 
afterwards Rothschild offered him £6500, which 


he refused. 
‘‘Many years later I saw it at Mr Forbes’s 
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house on the embankment; and Mrs Forbes 
told me that Dalou had sent some French work- 
men in blouses to move it to their house. She 
said to the foreman, ‘ Will you tell M. Dalou 
that we are much delighted with the group, 
and I think it looks much better here than at 
Sir Coutts Lindsay’s.. The man made an 
elaborate bow, and answered, ‘I am Dalou.’ 
He then gave her several small terra-cotta groups 
he had made, whilst in their house.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
VISITS AND VISITORS 


One of the closest friends of the Thomsons was 
the late Lord Crewe, who used to stay from time 
to time at Bishopthorpe, where he was long 
remembered as an extraordinarily shy man. His 
tall figure used to be seen standing in a corner of 
the drawing-room, apart from the other guests, 
talking not to them but to himself. Zoe refers 
in her reminiscences to one of the visits which 
she and her husband paid to Crewe Hall, which 
had had the misfortune of being twice nearly 
destroyed by fire. ‘His relations,” she was 
told, ‘thinking it a great pity for him to spend 
a large sum on the second restoration, as he had 
already been put to vast expense on the first, 
deputed Admiral Greville, who was one of those 
in greatest favour with him, to speak to him 
about it. His answer was, ‘I thought I should 
have a great deal of advice on the subject, so I 
wired to the architect to restore it, before the fire 
was out.” We were asked to go to the opening 
after this second restoration. Lord Crewe had 
to make a speech at a luncheon given to about a 


hundred people, and was rather nervous about it. 
108 
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He began with these words: ‘‘ The same day 
that Crewe Hall was burnt, the oldest oak in the 
Park was blown down. I could raise up the one, 
but not the other. However, I have had a bed 
made out of it, for the Archbishop of York to 
sleep on.’ 

Lord Crewe could prove himself a man of 
resource on occasions of a different kind. 

We heard that in earlier days mothers had 
great hopes of their daughters being chosen to 
fill the important position of Lady Crewe. 
There was one amongst them who thought she 
had strong grounds for such pleasant expectations, 
and when he was taking her round his conserva- 
tories, took occasion to mention how fond her 
daughter was of a particular flower. All seemed 
promising when on going to dress for dinner 
a large bunch of these flowers was brought to 
the young lady, with Lord Crewe’s compliments. 
But alas! the attention was soon sadly dis- 
counted ; for on entering the drawing-room they 
found every young lady adorned with a bouquet 
of the same flower. The incident was character- 
istic of Lord Crewe’s ingenuity and good 
feeling. 

Zoe, too, was taken round the conservatories, 
when a delicate reproof was conveyed to her, as 
she touched with her fingers one of his treasures. 
With a wistful voice he observed, ‘It does not 
hurt them such to touch them.” 

Lord Houghton, the poet, and his wife, whom 
the Archbishop and Mrs Thomson had known 
for many years, were among their guests at 
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Bishopthorpe. He told Zoe that at the time of 
her engagement he had had a letter from Aubrey 
de Vere, saying that in earlier days he had 
written poems which appeared in his Collection, 
one to her mother, Madame Rangabé, and one 
about herself as a child. Lord Houghton told 
her that he had asked Nathaniel Hawthorne 
what was the mystery of Miriam’s life in his 
novel, Zransformation, and Hawthorne answered, 
‘I borrowed the idea of her from the gover- 
ness, in the Duc de Praslin’s murder case.” The 
duke, as is well known, was convicted of his 
wife’s murder by his coat-of-arms, which was 
engraved on the butt end of his pistol, being 
marked on her forehead when he struck her 
with it. The duke afterwards poisoned himself in 
prison. 

An afternoon guest of a different kind, was 
a certain Royal personage, whom Zoe had often 
met in London, and had had as a neighbour at 
luncheon on one occasion, King Leopold of 
Belgium, who had been cruising about the coast 
in his yacht, and came to pay her a surprise visit. 

‘““One day,” she writes, ‘‘when I was feeling 
very unwell at Bishopthorpe, and lying down in 
my boudoir, the Comte d’Autremont’s card was 
brought to me, and written above his name in 
pencil was “Le Roi des Belges.” I asked the 
servant where the king was, and was told he was 
waiting in the porch. Sol said, ‘Send all the 
men up to the door, and show him into the 
drawing-room,’ where I went to receive him and | 
his two men-in-waiting. The Archbishop was 
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away, so I had to talk to him myself for about 
two hours in French, his men sitting together at 
the other end of the room. He asked to see the 
children, who came down on view; and he then 
desired to see the garden. As it was pouring 
with rain, this was not a cheerful proposal. 
Knowing that the paths were wide enough for 
his carriage, I suggested that they might drive 
round, not remembering how low some of the 
branches of the trees came. My boys scampered 
off into the garden to see how they got on, and 
rather enjoyed seeing the hats of the coachman 
and footman being knocked off, and hearing the 
very unparliamentary language that ensued. 

‘“We had another unexpected Royal visitor, 
but saw nothing of him, as we were only told 
afterwards that the Emperor of Brazil had been 
walking about the garden at 6 o'clock a.m., before 
anybody was about.” 

Another Royal personage with whom Mrs 
Thomson made acquaintance, though not at 
Bishopthorpe, was Queen Emma of the Sandwich 
Islands. She describes her as ‘an attractive 
woman, much more attractive than her huge 
black successor, whom we saw at the Queen’s 
Jubilee Service in 1887. The King of Saxony 
refused to walk with her in the procession, so she 
had to walk with her big black sister, and | 
looked down upon them from my seat in the 
front row of the gallery over the altar; for they 
sat with the other Royalties within the rails.” 

Naturally the tokens of kindness and friendli- 
ness which Zoe received from our own Royal 
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Family, were those which she valued most— 
tokens such as she experienced during a little 
visit she paid to Windsor Castle, when Queen 
Victoria and her guest found a common bond of 


interest in their large families. ‘“ How many 
children have you got?” enquired her Majesty. 
‘‘ Nine, Ma'am,” was the answer. ‘‘ That is a 


very nice number,” replied the Queen, that being 
just the number of her own sons and daughters. 

The real kindness shown to Mrs Thomson, 
not only by Queen Victoria, but by King Edward 
VII. and Queen Alexandra, and by Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Duchess of Teck, is 
testified by many notes and letters, especially in 
times of bereavement, which are found among 
Zoe's papers. They are more than conventional 
expressions of condolence, and show true under- 
standing and sympathy. 


GEA i: OV 
VISITS TO LONDON 


Ir life at Bishopthorpe brought many oppor- 
tunities of meeting interesting people, the visits 
of the Archbishop and his wife to London gave 
many more; and much did Zoe enjoy her chances 
of making acquaintance with artists, musicians, 
scientific, political and literary men, as well as 
the leaders of the Church, with whom she came 
into contact. To many people such opportunities 
prove a disappointment, and the talk from which 
so much is expected turns out to be about 
nothing but commonplaces. They might even 
have had more stimulating intercourse with some 
of their ordinary acquaintance. Perhaps, they 
reflect, the failure was their own fault after all. 
They may have tried to head the celebrities too 
obviously on to their own topics; and they had 
had to learn the simple lesson that lions cannot 
be forced to roar. However this may be, Zoe 
Thomson managed to escape these dangers, and 
found her notable neighbours at a dinner-party 
quite ready to talk on their own subjects. The 
accounts she wrote of these meetings concern 


mostly the earlier years of her husband’s Arch- 
Lis 12 
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bishopric, when visits to London could be longer 
or more frequent. As the years went on and the 
Archbishop became more and more absorbed in 
his work in the north, determined to visit and 
make acquaintance with all the parishes and 
clergy in his Province, the Thomsons stayed but 
little in London. They no longer took a house 
there, but just went up for short periods when 
the Archbishop’s duties required it. The elder 
sons and daughters, too, were growing up, and 
educational expenses increasing, which made the 
move of a large family a serious consideration. 
So happy were the young folk in their beautiful 
country home, that they were little likely to pine 
for a season in London. The girls had their 
friends and interests at home; and the boys, 
with the cousins from abroad, who had been sent 
to school in England and came to spend their 
holidays at Bishopthorpe, felt that nothing more 
could be asked for of life, than boating and 
fishing and shooting. Their friendly relations 
with all the men about the place, butlers, keepers, 
gardeners, and coachmen, some of whom were 
‘Yorkshire oddities,” added to their pleasure. 
They had one special friend among them, a 
butler of great dignity and stateliness of manner 
when on duty, whose office it was to carry what 
the boys called ‘“‘the holy poker,” before His 
Grace in processions. On one occasion he 
delighted the family by a real bit of human 
nature. 

Coming into her boudoir one afternoon, Mrs 
Thomson perceived a repulsive-looking object 
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lying on her sofa, and asked the butler what it 
could be. Forgetting the august presence of 
his mistress, he blurted out, to her great amuse- 
ment, “ Blow me tight, ’tis Betty’s bag”! Betty 
being a pink-eyed ferret. His unexpected ex- 
clamation became a proverb in the family. 

This excellent man was not only a friend to 
the boys, but to all the shy young Ordination 
candidates, whom he took under his wing, giving 
them parental advice on the subject of clothes 
and other details. What were they to do, when, 
as some of them confided to him, they were not 
the happy possessors of dress suits? He was 
able to reassure them by telling them that the 
Archbishop would not expect them to dress. 
Indeed it was the considerate custom of the 
whole family not to don evening dress when the 
candidates were staying with them. 

But the great virtue of the butler, whom the 
Archbishop afterwards constituted as a sort of 
deputy-apparitor, was his devotion to his master. 
He was a living contradiction to the saying, 
that no man is a hero to his valet. The 
Archbishop was truly his hero, and he thought 
nothing could be too good for him. He loved 
to accompany him everywhere, and was with 
him to the last. 

The relation between the family and their 
servants was a particularly friendly one. ‘I 
have had,” writes Mrs Thomson in one of her 
letters, ‘fa visit from W., ‘feeling as if he 
were leaving home when he departed, and could 
never be so happy elsewhere.’ His new young 
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ladies were not like our young ladies, and never 
said ‘thank you’ or ‘please.’ ” 

But we must now leave Bishopthorpe for a 
time, and travel up to London with the Arch- 
bishop and his wife and young family, in the 
earlier days of their Yorkshire career. Most of 
the meetings therefore which Mrs Thomson 
describes, with noteworthy men and women, 
took place during that period. As she did not 
record them in the exact order in which they 
occurred, but generally as they happened to 
cross her memory, and she did not arrange them 
carefully afterwards, it will be impossible to 
give them chronologically. The exact order in 
which they occurred does not seem of much 
importance. Cardinal Manning shall head the 
procession. 

“At a garden-party,” writes Zoe, ‘of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, we met Cardinal 
Manning, who was an old friend of my husband's, 
and he presented me to him. I noticed what a 
keen and scrutinising look he gave me; and 
later on I met him several times. One of these 
occasions was an evening party, when the host, 
on seeing me come up the stairs, walked down 
to meet me, saying, ‘We have got Cardinal 
Manning here’; and I said, ‘Oh! I know him.’ 
Whereupon he took me into a small room, 
where the great man was standing, surrounded 
by admiring Roman Catholics, amongst others. 
Mary Stanley. The Cardinal came forward to 
meet me, and asked me to sit beside him on a 
little ottoman in the midst of his friends, and 
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there he talked to me for more than half an hour. 
Speaking of Oxford, he said, ‘I shall never 
forget that it was I who deserted my friends 
there, and not they who left me.’ 

“T remarked to my husband afterwards that 
I was surprised he should give up so much of 
his time to talk to me, when so many of his 
friends were waiting to speak to him. He could 
not have expected to convert me. I often saw 
him on the same platform as my Archbishop, 
and always noticed the extreme nervousness of 
his hands, which never were quite quiet for a 
moment. : | 

“When Lord Coleridge was dining with us 
at one of our Judges’ dinners, he talked to me 
much of Cardinal Manning, and the early days 
at Oriel College. He said he had always kept 
up his old friendship with the Cardinal, and 
once at Oxford had asked some people to meet 
him at dinner. They had been rather alarmed 
at the prospect, but found that Manning had 
resumed his place as their Oxford friend, talking 
over old times in the most genial way.” 


As Zoe Thomson always had a keen interest 
in politics, and was a great newspaper reader, 
she was glad to use every opportunity that 
came to her of going to the Ladies’ Gallery in 
the Houses of Parliament. Her double interest 
in men and measures gave it a twofold attraction 
to her. She writes: “I heard Bishop Magee’s 
great speech in the House of Lords about the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, which 
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roused the Peers to enthusiastic cheering. It 
was full of sarcasm and wit as well as argument. 
The next day, I lunched with Lord Stratford-de- 
Redcliffe, who told me he was so excited by the 
speech, that he could not close his eyes at night ; 
and that since the days of Burke and Grattan, 
there had been nothing like it. 

“T was more impressed by John Bright’s 
speaking than by that of anyone else. It struck 
me as being so quiet and dignified, and more 
like being spoken to in a convincing way, than 
as being a display of eloquence. I remember 
once when Lady Ossington asked me to come 
with her to the House to hear him, Mrs John 
Bright was there too, and was constantly sending 
messages to her husband, by a une man, 
before he began to speak.” 

Another time Zoe met an old acquainenee 
in the Ladies’ Gallery, who was a great character, 
Frances, Lady Waldegrave, then the wife of 
Mr Chichester Fortescue. He was bringing in 
his Irish Land Bill, and popular report declared 
that she was really the author of it. She certainly 
accepted the soft impeachment, for Zoe says, 
“T went to the Speaker’s Gallery to hear him 
introduce it, and found Lady Waldegrave there, 
quite alone. After listening to many dull techni- 
calities, I said to her, ‘You cannot follow all 
this, can you?’ ‘Why! I wrote every word of 
the Bill,’ she answered indignantly.” 

With Zoe Thomson’s usual habit of taking 
people as she found them, she writes: ‘ Lady 
Waldegrave was such a very good-natured and 
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kind-hearted woman, I could not help liking 
her! 

She certainly would not like her the less for 
her appreciation of the Archbishop, to whom she 
used to say, ‘‘ Remember I was the first to predict 
that you would be Archbishop of York.” Lady 
Waldegrave’s mind naturally turned to that posi- 
tion, as a former husband of hers had been the son 
of Archbishop Harcourt. There was a largeness 
of heart and Jdonhomze about her that would 
commend her to Zoe, who writes : ‘‘ She showed 
me in her bedroom an oil-portrait of her father, 
Braham the singer, taken after his death, and 
she talked of him with pride, and was never the 
least ashamed of her family, whom she helped 
in every way she could. I heard her, at a dinner- 
party in London, snub Sir William Harcourt, 
who was attacking Mr Gladstone, saying, ‘Come 
now, you must not kick your master when he 
is down.’” 


Perhaps from having so many relations on 
both sides of her family connected with diplomatic 
life, Zoe had imbibed a special interest in the 
members of different Embassies, whether European 
or Oriental, and in hearing all she could about 
them. ‘Those from far countries naturally enter- 
tained her the most, with their fresh and un- 
expected points of view. 

‘‘T remember,” she tells us, “‘ the first Japanese 
Embassy, which had been sent out to go round 
the world, and report on the best language, the 
best system of law, and the best religion. They 
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pronounced that the English language and the 
English law were the best, but that people were 
too divided about their religion to make it 
possible to report on that. 

‘“ Admiral Bruce told me that, after their re- 
turn to Japan, he asked them ‘what had struck 
them most out of their own country?’ Their 
answer was, ‘Clapham Junction.’ 

“Tl saw them first at the Exhibition of 1862, 
when they wore two long swords at their backs, 
which made them look like swallows walking ; 
and I used to watch them at the Court parties, 
where they stood sometimes in corners, laughing 
immoderately, though I could not see what there 
was to amuse them.” 

Lady Strangford was another of Zoe's dip- 
lomatic acquaintances. “She brought the ex- 
King of Oude to see us, as he had been staying 
with my father and mother at Aleppo, where he 
presented my mother with a beautiful turquoise 
ring, said by Garrard to be the finest turquoise 
he had ever seen. My mother and I went to 
an evening party at Lady Strangford’s, and she 
showed us the Order of St John of Jerusalem, 
which was given to her, as she was said to be 
the descendant of Godfrey de Bouillon. My 
mother whispered to me afterwards, that she was 
offered the same Order for twenty-five pounds, 
but declined it. 

‘“T used often to meet Mrs Norton in society ; 
and at the Turkish Embassy, young Musurus 
who has lately died in London, said to me, ‘ Just 
look at that beautiful ruin!’ I did not admire | 
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her as much as her sister, Lady Dufferin, after- 
wards Lady Gifford, who was a most fascinating 
woman, and much beloved by her friends. 

“One night, when we were dining at Mrs 
Norton’s, when Lord Dufferin and his mother 
were of the party, he said to me in an undertone 
(for I was sitting next to him) as he glanced 
towards Lady Dufferin: ‘Look at my mother, 
how animated she is in talking to the Arch- 
bishop! You would not think that half an hour 
ago there was a consultation of doctors, and 
her doom is pronounced. She cannot live many 
weeks,’ She was a most accomplished as well 
as delightful woman, and I have often seen her 
sketches at Invergarry, and her book of clever 
Caricatures.” 

Of all the members of the diplomatic pro- 
fession, perhaps none could have given her greater 
pleasure to meet than the American Minister and 
poet, Mr Russell Lowell. She had the good for- 
tune to be sitting next to him at a dinner-party, 
with no less a person than Robert Browning 
on her other side, and Mr Gladstone opposite, 
who joined in the talk whenever he could. 
Robert Browning was not merely an acquaintance, 
but a friend who often dined at Mrs Thomson’s 
house, “always,” she says, “to her joy. He used 
to talk a great deal about his son, of whom he 
was very proud, and when we met him at luncheon 
once, where the King of the Belgians was also 
a guest, all his talk with His Majesty across 
the table was on this subject.” 

Referring to another party where she met 
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other members of the diplomatic circle, she gives 
an amusing instance of the de haut en bas manner 
in which persons of different walks in life some- 
times regard one another. ‘I met at a party 
the French Ambassador, and he said he had 
just asked the wife of the Austrian Ambassador 
who one of the artists was; to which she 
replied, ‘Ma foi! je ne sais pas; il y a ici 
des espéces incroyables!’ In this case the artist 
happened to be an eminent and remarkably 
good-looking man. | 


Visitors to England of a very different calibre 
than Mr Russell Lowell, whom Zoe came across, 
were the Shah of Persia and his suite, who 
brought with them manners and customs, some 
of which did not commend themselves to 
European taste. However, the Shah contributed 
some amusement to his various hosts. At a 
great banquet given in his honour at the Guild- 
hall, he was startled by the toast-master’s loud 
voice by his chair, and said to his neighbour, 
‘T would make short work of that man,” drawing 
his hand across his throat. 

“We afterwards followed him in a steamer, 
through the East India Docks to the House of 
Lords. The procession of boats and the whole 
scene were very striking and interesting. The 
fire-engines lined the river at one part, giving 
their salutes by spouting streams of water 
through their upright hose. 

“We also met the Shah at a gala performance 
at the Albert Hall, where he had a high seat 
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next to the Princess of Wales, in the centre. 
He used to snatch the opera-glasses from her lap 
every now and then. The sacred music seemed 
to bore him; and soon he went to sleep until 
the limelight was thrown upon him once more, 
which woke him with a start, and made him jump 
in his seat.” 


Artists of various kinds, painters, musicians, 
and actors whom Zoe often came across, supplied 
her with further refreshing mental change of air. 
Her filial pride in her father’s gifts was gratified 
in a talk she had with Mario, who told her that 
he had met Mr James Skene in Paris, when he 
was on his way to join his regiment at Malta. 
He had a fine tenor voice, and could even boast 
of reaching a higher note than Mario. His 
Italian singing-master tried to persuade him to 
give up the army for the stage, saying, “If 
I could bring out two such tenors as you and 
Mario, my name would live for ever.” If voices 
are inherited, Zoe must have received hers from 
her father. A writer has lately referred with 
admiration to her singing; and in speaking, the 
poor people at Bishopthorpe used to notice the 
rich and pleasant tones of her voice when she 
talked to them. 

Zoe always loved the theatre, and even in her 
old age enjoyed seeing a play. Now and then 
fortune gave her the chance of a talk with some 
of the leading actors and actresses. In her early 
days, when dining with her friends the Creykes, 
she met Salvini, the Italian actor, who was then 
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making his fame by the leading parts he took in 
Shakespeare’s plays. He had had a great 
success in Othello, and had just begun to act 
Hamlet.: He. let..Zoe into the: secret sol his 
success in the former part, in the answer he gave 
to her inquiry as to which of the two characters 
he enjoyed taking most. ‘Othello! c'est moi!” 
he exclaimed enthusiastically. 

Zoe Thomson was introduced to Fanny 
Kemble at Lord Houghton’s, and after dinner, 
before the men came up, found her most interest- 
ing when she described the differences between 
various tragic actresses. ‘‘ She gave us examples 
of the styles of Rachel, of Mrs Siddons, of 
Ristori, and others. She entirely changed her 
face and expression while acting the different 
parts.” 

At a party at Mrs Schuster’s, Zoe met Sarah 
Bernhardt, and saw her make one of her clever 
medallions. ‘‘ We had just seen her in Paris, in 
Phédre, where we were especially struck by the 
beauty and clearness of her voice, which we 
heard even to the smallest whisper.” 


Among the painters with whom Zoe Thomson 
made acquaintance, some of whom became their 
guests at Bishopthorpe, there were two with 
whom she had special personal associations, 
whose styles and subjects were in strongest 
contrast, the realistic Frith, the idealistic Watts. 
At a party at the house of George Moore, the 
philanthropist, she found herself well-placed at 
dinner, with Charles Dickens opposite, and Frith 
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next to her. She soon got into a talk with the 
painter, in the course of which she happened 
to remark, that she thought an artist might 
often do more good by his pictures than a clergy- 
man by his sermons, as they might impress 
some young men who shirked going to church. 
A long time after, she received a letter from 
Mr Frith’s sister, saying that though she did not 
suppose Mrs Thomson would remember a con- 
versation she had once had with the writer’s 
brother, when they had discussed the misery 
consequent on gambling, horse-racing, etc., yet a 
remark that Mrs Thomson had made, had led to 
Mr Frith’s painting a series of pictures called the 
‘Road to Ruin,” for the private view of which 
the lady enclosed tickets. 

With Watts, who painted Mrs Thomson’s 
portrait, and whom she thought one of the most 
interesting men she had ever met, she naturally 
became intimate during the sixteen sittings of 
three hours each, which she gave him. He used 
to talk to her a great deal, turning away from his 
picture to observe her, that he might get fresh 
impressions of her face before going back to his 
work again. Though he declared he had taken 
more pains with the portrait than with any other 
he had painted, he was not at first quite success- 
ful with the likeness; and when the Archbishop 
went to see it he did not recognise it, till, 
catching sight of the amber beads round the 
neck, he exclaimed, ‘Why! that’s my wife’s 
necklace.” 

When the picture arrived at Bishopthorpe, 
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where Sir William Harcourt was staying, he too 
failed to see the likeness, though he pronounced 
it the most finely painted portrait he had seen by 
Watts, and he would like to buy it himself as 
“The Portrait of a Lady.” 

The result of these criticisms was that 
Mr Watts asked for another sitting, which was 
given him, when he greatly improved the like- 
ness. 

The beautiful picture is now in the possession 
of Mrs Goodwyn, Mrs Thomson’s eldest daughter. 
It was shown long afterwards at a London 
exhibition, visited by the artist, and as his eyes 
fell on the portrait, he exclaimed to his companion, 
‘Why! there is my old friend Zoe! how I wish 
I could see her again!” ‘So Mrs Liddell,” writes 
Zoe, ‘‘asked me to go and see him in the 
country, where he was then living ; and Mrs Ellice 
of Invergarry drove me over to Limnerslease, to 
call on Mr and Mrs Watts. It was indeed a 
pleasure to meet him again, and he showed me 
all his pictures, amongst others one he was just 
finishing, and which now hangs in the Tait 
Gallery. I saw also the terra-cotta things made 
from Mr Watts’ designs. He was then finishing 
the great statue of ‘Physical Energy’; and they 
told me that he would go out to work between 
five or six o'clock in the morning—which made 
them all anxious, as he was then about eighty— 
and he would not allow anybody to be near him. 
Considering that he had to climb a ladder to get 
to his work, this was rather hazardous.” 

Zoe Thomson met Alma-Tadema at one of 
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Lady Jeune’s dinners. ‘He confided,” she 
writes, ‘to the Archbishop, the story of his early 
struggles, and told him how his father had urged 
him to enter some business that was uncongenial 
to him, but how his whole heart was set on art. 
The consequence of his distress of mind was such 
that he became very ill. At last the doctor told 
his father that he could not answer for his life, if 
he were still checked in his longing to be an 
artist. His father finally consented to let him 
have his own way, when he rapidly improved in 
health.” 
Whether it was a happy marriage, combined 
with his joy in being allowed to follow his own 
~bent, that affected his physical development in 
another way or not, may be doubtful; but he 
told Zoe that he grew three and a half inches, 
after his marriage. 


CHAPTER wa 
EBFISCOPAL VISITORS 


In the large meetings of the clergy which took 
place at the Palace, Zoe was able to be of great 
use to her husband. For, as is well known, 
burning ecclesiastical questions arose from time 
to time within the Archbishop’s jurisdiction, and 
men of strong opinions and opposite views met 
under the same roof. 

Mrs Thomson's presence did much to prevent 
friction and lighten the atmosphere. 

The frequent visits to the Palace of Bishops 
from beyond seas, out of range of vexed questions 
in the Province of York, were a great refreshment 
to their host and hostess, and many were the 
laughs enjoyed over some of the stories they had 
to tell. 

A pleasant visitor was Bishop MacDougall 
of Borneo, who opened his acquaintance with 
Mrs Thomson in an auspicious way, by his 
appreciation of her father, whom he described 
as one of the most agreeable men he had ever 
met, and a splendid rider. 

“He was speaking,” writes Zoe, “of the 
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and said that one of them, a young fellow, came 
to him one day, carrying a closed basket, which 
he placed under a seat. The Bishop asked him 
what it contained. Whereupon he opened it, 
and displayed a Chinaman’s head, explaining 
that in passing through the Court House, he 
had seen its former owner twirling his moustache 
at a looking-glass, and looking so insufferably 
conceited, that he could not resist the temptation 
to cut off his head. ‘I gave one cut with my 
sharp sword, and off it came!’ It was certainly 
‘a short way’ of putting an end to personal 
vanity. 

“He also told us that, when he was going 
through a forest with his men, he became aware 
of the sounds of the shivering and chattering teeth 
that accompany fever, in a tree he was passing. 
On looking up, he saw a large monkey evidently 
suffering from ague. The Bishop, who had been 
a doctor in his early days, and never travelled 
without remedies, got out his quinine, and told 
his men to get the monkey down. He then admin- 
istered the quinine, with excellent result; and 
the end of it was, that he could not get rid 
of his patient, who followed him about every- 
where.” 

Bishop Talbot of Indiana, whose spirited 
recollections were published a short time ago, 
and the Bishops of Rhode Island, Nova Scotia, 
Tennessee, and Montreal, were among the guests 
at Bishopthorpe. The names of Bishops from 
the other side of the Atlantic constantly appear 
and reappear in the visitors’ book. 
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But it was in 1888 at the time of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress, that the Thomsons were 
to show hospitality to American and Colonial 
Bishops in their greatest number, the ladies who 
accompanied them making lively additions to the 
party. | 

All old historical associations were valued by 
visitors from the New World,—the story of the 
two or three feet of earth that had to be removed 
from under the floor of the Chapel, where some of 
Oliver Cromwell's cavalry had taken shelter, the 
old pictures on the walls of former Archbishops, 
and the stories connected with them. There 
was Archbishop Blackburne, said to have been 
the master of Dick Turpin, with an undesirable 
reputation for stinginess. There was the more 
generous Archbishop Sharpe, who was a sort 
of centre of stories, one of which was much to 
his credit :— 

“Being waylaid by a highwayman on his 
way home one night, he strongly rebuked the 
man for his dishonest and disorderly life. ‘I 
cannot do anything else,’ was the reply, ‘for 
no one will trust me.’ ‘I will,’ replied the Arch- 
bishop, valiantly taking all risks, ‘if you will 
come to Bishopthorpe and have a talk with me.’ 
The man consented; and the result of their talk 
was that, after a second interview, the Arch- 
bishop was so well satisfied as to the likelihood 
of a reform of the man’s character, that he gave 
him two hundred pounds to set himself up in 
a shop in York.” 

On the arrival of the first consignment of the 
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American Bishops—about twenty of them—Zoe 
went to meet them at the station, others being 
expected to arrive by a later train. Arrange- 
ments had been made for driving them about, 
and the Archbishop had asked his wife to take 
them to see Clifford’s Tower. They then said 
they would like to visit the Prison, which joins 
the Tower; and they specially wanted to see 
what would be a new sight to them, the tread- 
mill at work. ‘On our arrival, I found,” says 
Zoe, ‘that the prisoners were not in that part 
of the gaol, as it was their dinner hour. I 
then suggested to the bishops to get into the 
treadmill themselves, and see how it worked. 
The Governor and the Chaplain were much 
amused at the comic sight when my sug- 
gestion was accepted, and exclaimed, ‘If only 
we had a reporter here to see this extraordinary 
scene!’ 

“«Twenty Bishops in the Treadmill!’ would 
certainly have made a striking headline for a 
poster. The treadmill could only be stopped 
by their all stepping off at once, and some of 
the older ones were not as energetic as the 
active Bishop of New York; and I hovered 
behind them, to try and rescue them if they 
were in danger of falling.”? 

At that time our cousins from over the water 
did not pay us quite so many visits as they have 


1 The story of the bishops in the treadmill has already 
appeared (though inadvertently not quite correctly given) 
in Major Arthur Griffith’s book, iffy Years of Public 
Service. 
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in recent years, so that people were not so well 
used to their refreshingly original remarks as 
they are now. Especially in an Episcopal 
household would their comments strike home 
with pleasant surprise, carrying with them an 
agreeable and unexpected whiff from Atlantic 
waters; and the visitors could hardly have 
stayed with a more appreciative family than 
that they found at Bishopthorpe. Hosts and 
guests thoroughly enjoyed each others’ company. 

‘All arrangements as to seats and partners 
at the dinner-table had been carefully made 
beforehand. But just at the last, the butler 
came to the Archbishop in great consternation, 
saying that one lady had been omitted from the 
list given him, and that neither chair nor partner 
had been provided for her. On asking to look 
at the list, the Archbishop saw that a sort of 
double entry had been made in it, and that the 
Bishop of Mississippi had been changed into 
the ‘Bishop and Mrs Sippy.’ 

“<«T have got a bishop!’ triumphantly ex- 
claimed one young lady, fearful lest an older 
prelate, who was being led up to her, should 
be assigned her instead of the younger one, 
with whom she was carrying on an animated 
conversation.” Whether she was allowed to 
retain her chosen prey or not, we are not told. 

‘When Bishop Paddock and his daughter 
were announced as the ‘Bishop and Mrs 
Paddock,’ the former remarked in a _ voice 
audible to every one, ‘Mrs Paddock is in 
Paradise.’ 


— 
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me that a woman he knew went to see a 
clairvoyante, so as to communicate with her 
husband, who had lately died. She asked him, 
‘Are you in Paradise, John?’ ‘I am.’ ‘What 
is it like?’ ‘It is lovely, and interesting, was 
the reply—‘ but it is not Boston.’ 

‘“The Bishop said he must see my youngest 
little boy, some of whose sayings had become 
classic in America after the first visit which 
some of the Bishops had paid us. His nurse 
told him that if he were naughty, he would not 
be allowed to go to heaven, and play with the 
little angels, but would be sent to the other 
place. ‘But won't there be any little devils 
there for me to play with?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘The eldest son of the house had managed 
to secure a seat next to Miss Paddock, and 
amused himself with her lively remarks, She 
told him that when she had helped herself 
liberally to powdered ginger on her melon, 
thinking it was sugar, ‘she had cried quarts.’ 
The talk turning on Buffalo Bill, then a hero of 
the day, she exclaimed, ‘I wonder you make 
such a fuss over him here. He is just like 
everybody else with us. But if one of you young 
gentlemen came over to us and talked and 
looked as you do, we would make ourselves 
supremely ridiculous about you.’ 

“When next morning one of the lady guests 
was being taken round the beautiful garden and 
grounds of the Palace, she remarked, ‘What 
I do admire is, the courage of the young man 
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who carries off one of the daughters from 
this beautiful place!’” The arrow may have 
been shot at a venture. Whether or no, the 
young clergyman she addressed did perform that 
feat. 


The visit had been a great success on both 
sides, and Zoe could echo the opinion of a friend 
who wrote to her, saying that she thought the 
American bishops were, as a class, the most 
delightful in America—intellectual hommes du 
monde, as well as spiritual guides. 

The episode of the treadmill is alluded to in 
a letter from the Bishop of New York afterwards, 
where, after writing on graver subjects, he remarks 
humorously that he and his brother Bishops were 
seriously considering the treadmill as a method 
of discipline for their clergy. 

Of the English Bishops of the Northern 
Province, intercourse at Bishopthorpe was most 
frequent with the Bishop of Beverley, Bishop 
Fraser of Manchester, and _ his _ successor, 
Dr Moorhouse. Dr Fraser's charm of presence 
and manner and genial conversation made his 
company a real delight; and in all serious dis- 
cussions at clerical meetings he was always a 
loyal supporter of Archbishop Thomson ; while 
his wife, both before and after her widowhood, 
proved an equally faithful friend to Mrs Thomson. 
Bishop Moorhouse, with his wide experience of 
life, both at home and in the Colonies, could 
entertain the Archbishop and his family with 
lively accounts of the varieties of character he 
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had met with on various occasions. One story 
of his, which he told to Mrs Thomson and her 
daughter, Mrs Hoyle, is so remarkable. that we 
must give it here. They have both written 
accounts of it, which are substantially the same ; 
but that of Mrs Hoyle being rather fuller and 
clearer in one or two details, we will give her 
narrative. 

“At Bishopthorpe (about the year 1889), 
Bishop Moorhouse of Manchester told us most 
dramatically the following story. While still 
Bishop of Melbourne, he met on board a liner, a 
lady farmer whom he had known in Australia, 
Mrs ——. He said: ‘The last time I saw you 
was when you were giving evidence in the 
Tichborne Trial. ‘Ah!’ she answered, ‘if 
only they had allowed me to tell all | knew! 
But I was warned only to answer the questions 
asked.’ The Bishop begged her to tell him the 
whole story, which was as follows:—On my 
station I had two boundary-riders—one a middle- 
aged man named Smith, the other a young fellow, 
evidently of a higher class, who was nicknamed 
‘Gentleman Jim.’ This youth had _ several 
possessions which he greatly valued, a dressing- 
case, a large emerald and diamond ring (a 
present from his mother, which he swore he 
would never part with); and also a pocket-book 
full of papers, which he carried in his pocket by 
day, and was careful to put under his pillow 
at night. The butcher of the station, Arthur 
Orton, made great friends with Smith, and one 
day these two men came to me and said, ‘We 
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are all going to cross the bush to-morrow to find 
work on another station, and Jim is going with 
us. I said, ‘Surely you won't take that boy 
with you! He'll never stand such a journey.’ 
Smith replied, ‘He’s so keen to go, we can’t 
disappoint him. He'll be all right.’ 

“A few days later I found the two men, 
Smith and Orton, in the bothy having tea. 
‘What! you back already?’ ‘Yes, it was such 
bad going that we gave it up.’ I asked, ‘Where 
is the boy?’ Smith: answered at once, ‘He 
wouldn’t turn back, and said he would go on 
alone.’ ‘What!’ I cried, ‘you surely did not 
desert him? he could never find his way alone.’ 
Some months later Smith was back on the 
station for shearing-time; and as I went round 
_ the table serving the men’s dinner, I suddenly 
saw Jim’s ring on the man’s finger, and made 
a grab at his hand before he could withdraw it. 
‘Where did you get that ring?’ I demanded. 
The man became pale and sullen, and answered, 
‘Jim gave it to me when he left us in the bush.’ 
‘Don’t tell me!’ I said; ‘He always said he 
would never part with it as long as he lived. 
You must have stolen it.’ 

“Mrs —— believed that Arthur Orton had 
got the pocket-book full of papers, which enabled 
him to get up his case. The Bishop supposed 
that either he or Orton had murdered the young 
man in the bush; and he received a curious 
confirmation of this some time afterwards, when 
travelling in that neighbourhood. There is 
a superstition in Australia that the spirit of 
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a murdered man haunts the spot where he died. 
The driver of the Bishop’s buggy paused in the 
bush, pointing with his whip through the trees. 


‘Gentleman Jim’s ghost haunts that place,’ 
g Pp 
he said.” | 


CHAPTER: AVit 
SKETCH OF CHARACTER 


In trying to present a character, we are reminded 
of a recipe for a dainty dish in one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels, in which, after a list of 
ingredients, we come upon the startling injunction, 
‘Catch the aroma of a pound of green tea.” It 
seems to illustrate the truth that no character is 
a mere compendium of certain qualities, but that 
there is an aroma, if we may use the metaphor, 
of personality behind these qualities, which 
flavours and vivifies them all; and that unless we 
can catch this real but elusive personality, we 
shall produce but a lifeless picture. Visit a 
gallery of portraits, and you will see many as 
correct as to feature and colouring as a con- 
scientious artist can make them. You pass them 
hurriedly by; but here is another that arrests 
you. Here is the man himself as his friends 
knew him! As you move, his eyes follow you 
about, watching and observing. You see him 
think; you can almost hear him speak. The 
artist has seized and reproduced the man’s 


personality. It may not have been an important 
188 
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one to the world; he may have filled no larger 
space in it, than the tailor by Raphael in 
the National Gallery; but the man lives, and 
will live as long as the picture exists. To 
accomplish this requires a touch of genius, 
whether the portrait is painted by brush or pen. 
But yet the humblest artist must keep this high 
aim in view. 

The personality of Zoe Thomson was a 
particularly vivid one, which made itself felt 
wherever she might be. You could not forget or 
overlook her. Perhaps it was partly the foreign 
element in her, the Greek strain in her blood, 
that lent an added distinction to her and gave 
colouring to her qualities of mind and character. 
Needless to say, she had her faults and defects as 
well as her virtues; and to omit the shades and 
give nothing but the lights, would be to produce 
a poor and flat picture. Touched-up photographs 
with all the lines and wrinkles left out, are not 
~ those that we desire to possess of our friends. 
Yet if she was not a “perfect woman,” at least 
we can claim that she was ‘nobly planned.” 
She was built on great lines. There was nothing 
small or mean about her; and perhaps some of 
her human weaknesses only made her more 
loveable. The survey we take of her character 
will necessarily be a broad one, as it developed 
from youth to age; and‘ therefore this chapter 
must take a wide sweep as to time. 

A recent writer has divided human beings 
into two classes: those who care for persons, and 
those who care for things. Zoe belonged to the 
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first. She might truly have said, like the Eastern 
chief in Leigh Hunt’s poem, 


‘¢ Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 


She certainly acted up to the ideal ofi-the 
hero of that beautiful legend, though she kept 
certain pet prejudices that she could not give up. 
One of her sons said that, try as he might, there 
were a few people he never could get her to like. 
She formed her opinions and stuck to them, and 
though she might smilingly appear to agree to 
a more favourable view, her old opinion held its 
own at the back of her mind. But these cases 
were rare. Her interest in human nature was 
as wide as it was genuine. In this respect she 
was just the opposite to a character referred to 
in the Lzfe and Letters of Emma Darwin—Mr 
Nightingale, the father of the famous Florence— 
who on hearing of Sismondi’s interest in his 
fellows, naively exclaimed, “It is very amiable, 
but I cannot for the life of me feel that interest 
in anybody,” a remark that was greeted with 
much laughter. 

As Mrs Thomson’s life brought her much into 
contact with men and women high in rank and 
position, as well as with those remarkable for 
their talents, there were not wanting in this 
critical world, some who charged her with caring 
only for the great ones of the earth. Enough 
has, we hope, been said to show that nothing 
could be more untrue, and that the milk of human 
kindness within her flowed equally over the poor, 


the dowdy, and the dull. It is quite possible 
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that she shared in a certain romantic admira- 
tion for aristocratic people, not uncommon in 
imaginative minds. It probably came to her by 
inheritance, from both sides of her family. Through 
her father, she had the strong, clannish feeling 
and pride in family, so often observable in the 
Scots. From her mother, she had_ inherited 
the aristocratic leanings of a high-born Greek 
family. The Rizo-Rangabés were important 
people in Athens, and proudly traced their descent 
from very high personages indeed. If we go 
back to distant and misty regions, there were 
said to be more than one Rangabé who sat on 
the Imperial throne, one of whom was reported 
to have married a daughter of the mighty 
Charlemagne. This was a gratifying article of 
faith to Mrs Thomson. But it did not receive 
much countenance from her sons and daughters, 
who cared no whit about these lofty ancestors. 
Great was their mischievous delight when they 
discovered in a history of the Byzantine Empire, 
that this reputed forbear was an unmitigated 
villain who came to a bad end as he deserved. 
Zoe’s cloak of charity would not have _ been 
ample enough to cover such a wretch, had she 
believed the written word; but while she seemed 
regretfully to acquiesce, it was noticed that she 
had marked down that particular historian as 
untrustworthy. 

Her cloak was indeed large enough to cover 
most people. Instead of feeling bored, for instance, 
with unpromising-looking fellow-travellers, and 
wishing them further, she generally ended with 

L 
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having some talk with them, and getting interested 
in them. “How azd you get acquainted with 
those people at the hotel?” was the question 
asked her in a tone of remonstrance, by her 
companion in travel. ‘‘Oh! I just smiled at 
them, and they spoke to me,” was her answer. 
“Nobody ever smiles at me,” replied her friend, 
who had the reputation of being somewhat stand- 
offish. ‘‘Now, Mother, you must not go cooing 
about to everyone,” her family would urge. 

But her friendliness went far beyond words 
and smiles, though these are of no small count, 
for she would take any amount of trouble to 
help a poor protégée. If she could possibly gain 
a post or pension by endless letters, she would 
never let herself off writing them, where others 
would give up; and her strong will generally led 
to a triumphant result. If she had been com- 
mended for the trouble she took, she might truly 
have said, that it would cost her far more not 
to do a kind action than to do it. No wonder 
that what she gave in such full measure over- 
flowed into her bosom. How could one so loveable 
not be so loved in return? And she had another 
reward of her quick sympathy, as it helped to 
keep her young to the end, giving her an interest 
in life, and helping her to rise above sorrows that 
might have overwhelmed a more self-centred 
nature. 

She had to be reminded sometimes that she 
could not be a universal providence. She would 
certainly have been a benevolent one: But 
universal wisdom, as well as beneficence, is 
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required for such a post, and who can lay claim 
to that? She made mistakes sometimes as to 
what would make other people happy; for she 
had a great power of believing her own plan the 
best for them, and sometimes urged it more 
strongly than was quite judicious. She had been 
brought up, for example, in old-fashioned ideas 
about women, believing that wifehood and mother- 
hood were the only paths to feminine happiness. 
She could not quite understand that there might 
be women in the world, even in her own family, 
who, growing up at a time when new spheres 
were beginning to open out, might aspire to 
independent fields of their own for the exercise 
of their gifts. But this did not in the least 
interfere with her devotion to them. If her 
affections had a large and ever-spreading circum- 
ference, they were deepest and warmest at the 
centre. Her pride and delight in her husband 
and children knew no bounds. She might look 
at things from different points of view from her 
sons and daughters, as is the way with the elder 
and younger generation, yet in her eyes they, 
like the King, could really do nothing wrong. 
She delighted in their various gifts, professional, 
literary, or artistic. Every success of theirs was 
a triumph for her, and she much enjoyed the 
warm appreciation shown of her son Basil’s books, 
The Duwersions of a Prime Minister, South Sea 
Yarns, Lady Asenath, and A Court Intrigue. 


There was a curious blend in Mrs Thomson’s 
character of shrewdness and knowledge of the 
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world, together with an almost childlike strain of 
simplicity, leading her sometimes to make some 
innocent remark that would raise a smile. But, 
after all, it is the opposite and apparently incon- 
sistent traits in human nature that give a certain 
piquancy to character that is very refreshing, 
and make us ready to echo the exclamation of 
an old writer, who, in touching on the subject, 
exclaims, ‘Hail, Anomaly!” If there were a 
few weak points in her armour that exposed her 
to attack, her family were not slow to take 
advantage of them. But it is not generally the 
most teased in a family that are the least loved. 
Knowing, for instance, her dislike to anything 
approaching strife, they would start an argument 
and appear to get quite hot over it, for the 
mischievous pleasure of seeing an anxious ex- 
pression steal over her face. 

Her horror of anything like a breach between 
relations or friends was the point on which she 
was most sensitive—so much so, that in her 
fear of it, she sometimes imagined it where it did 
not exist, and wished to act the part of mediator 
unnecessarily. Very often she would find herself 
in the difficult position of being the confidante 
of both parties, when it is always a problem to 
know how to help one without betraying the 
confidences of the other. 

Zoe Thomson was blessed with a remarkably 
sweet temper. If she felt ruffled, she could 
always keep herself well in hand. She might 
occasionally show that she was a little hurt or 
aggrieved, but there the matter stopped; and 
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she had the happy faculty of forgetting as well 
as forgiving. The tiresome incident faded out 
of her mind. A word of apology would draw 
forth the remark, ‘Oh! I did not notice it” ; 
or, ‘I have forgotten all about it.” 

Brooding and morbid thoughts were impos- 
sible to her healthy nature. She took life with 
the simplicity characteristic of her—troubled for 
the moment, but passing quickly on to happier 
things. It was this healthiness of nature that 
helped her to live through many sorrows, and 
_ take up the duties and interests remaining to her. 

And life was to bring her great trials—not 
only widowhood, but the sudden loss of a son 
and daughter, both in the prime of life and in 
the exercise of unusual gifts and powers. In 
trials like these, there came to her aid not only 
her simple faith, untroubled by doubts, in God’s 
unfailing support, but the natural gift of what 
one of her daughters speaks of as ‘fan extra- 
ordinary courage and undefeatedness, in spite of 
what looked like insurmountable difficulties.” 
When her son died, a friend wrote to her, ‘I 
know that you will bear this sorrow with the 
bravery of your race.” However much there was 
to depress and sadden her, she never really gave 
in, but took up all the threads of life again, 
throwing herself into its smallest details. 

During her widowhood she still had her 
children to live for, and they all rallied round to 
help and cheer her. And her grandchildren 
became a growing interest, especially the baby 
girl of her youngest son, Mrs Thomson sharing 
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the pleasant conviction of all good grandmothers, 
that there was something quite out of the way 
and remarkable about each and all of her grand- 
children. When after the death of her married 
daughter, Mrs Studholme, in New Zealand, her 
son-in-law brought his little boys to England, 
great was her pleasure, when the younger one 
ran into her drawing-room at Hampton Court, 
exclaiming, ‘Here I am! you may have me if 
you want me.” 

She was an ideal grandmother in her gift of 
fascinating children, by drawing for them and 
telling them stories. It was an instance of her 
largeness of mind, that when after a time the 
father of the little boys married again, she 
warmly welcomed his wife into the family, as one 
who would be a mother to his children. No 
jealous qualms could ever perturb her generous 
nature. 


Beyond the innermost circle of her own 
family at Bishopthorpe, came that of her own 
and her husband’s kindred, the 


‘Uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
Whom she reckoned up by dozens,” 


who might make as many claims on her sympathy 
as they liked, never in vain. Her brothers 
knew that they could always reckon on her. 
Between one of them—Mr Felix Skene—and 
herself, there was a particularly warm attach- 
ment, and many were the visits he paid to 
Bishopthorpe. 
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Letters came flying through the post from 
Sweden, Greece, and Russia, telling of the 
births, deaths, and marriages,—of the activities, 
social, diplomatic, or military,—of the cousins 
in whose fortunes she was always interested. 
The sheets written in reply helped to swell the 
volume of ‘that eternal writing,” of which her 
friend Lady Mary Currie speaks in one of her 
letters. Fortunately, writing was no burdensome 
task to Zoe; and of the three usual feminine 
occupations with pen, book, and needle, the first 
was the favourite, keeping her in touch with the 
many who needed her. 

“You know,” writes one of her cousins, after 
the death of Felicia Skene, “that we all look 
upon you in succession to dear Aunt Fifi, as 
the great fountain-head and general referee, the 
mediator between our various members spread 
all over the world.” No compliment could have 
pleased Zoe better. And it was a pleasure to 
her when three of her husband’s nieces came to 
make their home at Bishopthorpe for a time; 
and that her father-in-law spent the days of his 
last illness, in 1878, tended by her, under his 
son's roof. 

Another of Zoe Thomson's strongest charac- 
teristics was her love of beauty and corresponding 
dislike of ugliness, of which one of her daughters 
gives an amusing instance. There was a certain 
well-known political character of some years ago, 
on whom the fairy godmother had not bestowed 
the gift of personal beauty. Whenever he 
entered a room at a party, Zoe at once felt she 
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must leave it. ‘There’s that man coming in! let 
us go away, she would say. ‘But, Mother! he 
can't hurt you.” ‘No; but he is here, and that 
is enough!” she would reply, half in earnest and 
half laughing at herself. 

“If only we could turn Mrs Thomson into 
this room!” writes a friend who was staying in a 
house where the furniture was remarkably ugly. 
And Zoe could manage to combine artistic 
taste with comfort and convenience for her guests, 
and make the chairs, as she expressed it, “talk 
to one another.” 

Zoe had a strong feminine love of pretty 
dress, and has been accused of caring too much 
for it—surely a pardonable weakness, if, as 
in her case, it was free from extravagance of 
any kind, whether as to style or expenditure. 
She not only dressed to please herself, but her 
husband, who delighted in her beauty and loved 
to see it set off by becoming apparel. As one 
who knew him well remarked, “He could not 
have endured a dowdy wife.” 

Zoe had the artist’s desire to make the details 
of life as perfect as could be. In all handiwork 
she was neat-fingered, her hands being useful as 
well as beautiful. There was no doubt about the - 
last characteristic ; and in an article on ‘‘ Hands,” 
in one of the magazines, an engraving taken 
from a cast made from hers—how obtained 
the family knew not— appeared among the 
illustrations. — 


- With regard to her mental gifts, it seems true 
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to say that breadth, rather than depth, was their 
general characteristic. Speaking once of her 
enjoyment of looking down from the top of a hill 
on a wide landscape outspread before her, she 
said, ‘‘I like broad views in nature, and broad 
views in life.” 

Though she could not exactly be called an 
intellectual woman, and knew her own limitations 
too well to attempt to plumb in conversation 
below her depth, she had so much ready intelli- 
gence and general interest in many subjects, that 
clever men enjoyed writing and talking to her on 
their own topics. Lord Grimthorpe always said 
he thought her a very clever woman, andin the 
course of their long correspondence remarked 
that she was the only logical woman he had met. 
She may not have appreciated this compliment, 
as it was at the expense of her sex. 

Perhaps a husband’s testimony may not be 
considered impartial; but the Archbishop was 
too able and clear-sighted a man for his verdict 
to be altogether set aside, and he always main- 
tained that she was a clever woman. But clever 
is a vague term, so it would be well to mention 
a few of her mental gifts. She had a quick 
perception of the main point of a subject under 
discussion, so that it was not easy to draw her 
aside; and one of the Episcopal visitors at 
Bishopthorpe admitted ‘that he used to be 
afraid of Mrs Thomson’s candid questions.” 

She had also a ready tact in saying the right 
thing at an awkward moment. A certain lady of 
thirty had been spoken of in the Archbishop’s 
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presence as a girl. ‘Do you call her a girl?” 
he asked, not. observing that another unmarried 
lady was standing by, who had also attained that 
age, and who asked rather anxiously, ‘“‘ How 
long does a woman remain a girl?” Quick 
came Mrs Thomson’s reassuring answer, ‘“ Until 
she is married.” 

Among the gifts which helped to make her 
an agreeable talker, were those of a good memory 
and a power of narration. Her memory did not 
answer to the child’s definition of that faculty— 
“the thing you forget with.” She had no need 
to hesitate before beginning a story, lest names 
and facts should have slipped away from her. 
She was not a great reader, but what she read 
she retained. Of her practical powers enough 
has been said. In this department her love of 
the concrete, rather than the abstract, stood her 
in good stead. 

If she had taken up any subject of study, 
natural science would have attracted her most. 
She was interested in all discoveries and inven- 
tions in that sphere, and used to read and cut out 
passages relating to them in the daily papers. 
The advent of the aeroplane excited her imagina- 
tion, and she remarked regretfully that she feared 
at her age—she was then over seventy—she was 
too old to go up in one. An exhibition of any 
kind or a good play delighted her, as long as her 
health enabled her to enjoy them. 


But any description of character must be 
incomplete without reference to its religious 
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aspect; and it will naturally be asked, ‘‘ What 
was her attitude towards religion?” It can be 
answered briefly. As a friend said of her, 
‘Though never prominent, it was always there.” 

Zoe’s mind was not of a theological cast. As 
we think of her, the line from the Chrzstran 
Year comes into our mind— 


‘© Children and childlike souls are there.” 


She accepted without doubt or difficulty the 
simple religious teaching given her in her child- 
hood and girlhood. No religious perplexities 
came to visit her mind. If they had forced an 
entrance into it, they would never have prevailed 
with her, but would merely for the time have 
vexed and troubled her. A simple belief in 
God's never-failing Providence; a strong faith in 
the power of prayer; a high standard of right 
and wrong, and rejection of what did not come 
up to it; an untiring effort to help all with 
whom she came into contact, and to make their 
lives happier—these were the stars by which the 
course of her life was guided. The last was 
perhaps the leading one of all; and it may well 
be asked, could there be a higher ? 


CHAPTER XViit 
A CHAPTER OF FRIENDSHIPS 


Ir Zoe Thomson had been asked what was the 
greatest pleasure of her life, she would certainly 
have replied, that apart from the happiness of her 
own home-circle, which always came first with 
her, her greatest enjoyment had been in friend- 
ship. It was one that held its own to the end of 
her life. 

How often do we hear it said by elderly 
people, “I am too old to make new friends!” 
Never could she have said that! She would 
have gone on making new friends if she had 
lived to be a thousand. She never gave up the 
old for the new, as her huge correspondence shows. 
Of course, the new could not strike the deep 
roots of the old; but they found room in her 
large heart to grow and flourish by the side 
of them. And she never took up_ people 
enthusiastically and then dropped them again. 
Once her friend, always her friend. She enjoyed 
coming into contact with a new personality, as a 
born traveller loves to explore a new bit of 
country, and only returns to his old haunts with 
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Mrs THOMSON. 


(From a photograph by Archbishop Thomson.) 
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Amongst those of her own sex with whom 
she was on the most intimate terms, were Lady 
Mary Cadogan, afterwards the wife of the Rev. 
Maynard Currie, vicar of Hingham; Lady 
Rose Weigall, Mrs Blakeney, Mrs Egremont 
Lascelles, Mrs Ellice of Glengarry, Lady 
Georgiana Milner and Miss Edith Milner, and 
Lady Hawke; but it was the first two with 
whom she held the closest intercourse. 

Her friendship with Lady Mary Cadogan 
was indeed one of the most important circum- 
stances of her life. In many of their tastes and 
characteristics the two friends were very different ; 
but perhaps the contrast only served to heighten 
and enrich the friendship. Both spent much of 
their lives in London as well as in the country, 
and had their interests in the two places; but 
Lady Mary was by nature the country, and Zoe 
Thomson the town mouse. The friendship did 
not begin till some years after Zoe’s marriage, 
when they first met at Bishopthorpe, and soon 
started on a constant correspondence. Thus 
without actually living together, they may be 
said to have lived side by side. 

Ardent friendships may become too absorbing, 
but theirs was of a thoroughly healthy kind. 
It was really a fourfold friendship, for Lord 
Cadogan had his full share in it, as well as the 
Archbishop. 

In one of her letters Lady Mary alludes to 
her father’s warm appreciation of Zoe’s character. 
‘Did your ears tingle at about 5.17 this evening ?” 
she asks. ‘We were talking about you, and 
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Papa was saying among other things, that you 
are the most unselfish person (except Mamma) 
he ever met.” 

As to the Archbishop, Lady Mary became 
nearly as devoted to him as she was to his 
wife. And on his side he delighted in her 
liveliness, and enjoyed her letters as much as 
her conversation. 

Zoe and Lady Mary had many friends and 
acquaintances in common _ whose lives and 
characters were a mutual interest to them; and 
they could write to one another freely about 
them without fear that confidences would be 
betrayed. 

Every incident, little or big, every pain or 
pleasure, they shared together. Every amusing 
little saying or anecdote was stored up by 
Lady Mary, to be passed on to Bishopthorpe. 
And Zoe’s letters were equally welcome to her 
correspondent. ‘It was the sight of your letter,” 
writes Lady Mary, ‘‘that lured me from my bed 
again this morning; few other things would 
tempt me to get up in such weather as we have 
had lately. I feel more inclined to follow the 
example of the gentleman who used to say to his 
servant, ‘John, is there any red mullet in the 
market to-day?’ ‘No, sir. ‘Then shut the 
shutters, and call me to-morrow.’ ” 

‘JT had a mild attack of the blues,” she writes 
at another time, “and I think the purple on the 
hills has dispersed them. A long letter from you 
would complete the cure.” 

If there were more tangible causes of annoy- 
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ance than the often inexplicable attacks of “the 
blues,’ Lady Mary could groan or laugh over 
them and throw them off in a letter to her friend 
at Bishopthorpe. After giving a catalogue of 
the misfortunes of her family, she writes: ‘I 
agree with the man who said, ‘How happy I 
should be, if I had no teeth and no relations!’ 
Or the other lady who said, ‘I’m very wicked, 
I know, but I am so anxious about you all. 
How I wish you had never been born!’” 

Lady Mary’s visits to the Thomsons were an 
even greater delight to her hosts, than her letters. 
One and all welcomed her, unless it were the 
children when they were quite small; as, after 
the manner of children, they were just a little bit 
afraid of her laughing at them, however kindly 
the laughter might be. ‘I was talking to my 
uncle about Bishopthorpe,” she writes, ‘‘and 
telling him how much I had enjoyed my visit 
there; and he said, ‘I believe the fact is you 
enjoy it because they worship you, it is so pleasant 
to be worshipped.’ And I answered, ‘Yes, it is 
very pleasant indeed; especially if, as in this 
case, the worship is mutual.’” 

Two persons possessed of such a strong sense 
of humour as Lady Mary and the Archbishop, 
were sure to cross swords with many a flash of 
wit in their attacks on one another. ‘I am 
always glad,” she writes to Zoe, “when I have 
had my first interview with him after a separation, 
for we are always so civil to one another, and 
on such polite terms just at first; it takes a day 
or two to make us quite comfortable and abusive.” 
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And she looks back on a recent merry time 
and ‘her own wild behaviour, egged on by the 
highest functionary of the Church.” ‘I should 
be ashamed to say how often in the day my 
thoughts wander to Bishopthorpe, and I catch 
myself chuckling idiotically over the ghosts of 
past jokes ; it must be rather distressing to my 
parents to look across the table and find me like 
the Cheshire cat, with nothing left but a grin.” 

She often wonders at her past liberties with 
such a high dignitary as her host. Speaking of 
a lady who had felt it too presumptuous to ask 
to be kindly remembered to the Archbishop, she 
exclaims: “ Hech, sirs! how must I quake and 
tremble when my past conduct stands out before 
me in the blackest of colours!” And after a 
message to him: ‘‘ How often I tremble on the 
verge of disrespect, to be sure! May | venture 
to beg you to present my most respectful compli- 
ments to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
York, and to give W. Ebor. my best love?” 

Pleasantest of all to the two friends, when 
together at Bishopthorpe, were the long talks 
they indulged in at night, when the rest of the 
family had gone to bed. ‘Shall I ever forget the 
solemnity of Clarke’s message—‘ His Grace has 
gone to bed,’ and the stampede that immediately 
followed on your part? How frightened you 
were! Did it ever occur to you to wonder how 
we dragged on a miserable existence apart, for 
so many years? I feel quite lost and depressed 
now, when I go away from you.” 

Sometimes the friends would take their 
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holidays together, generally in Scotland or on 
the Continent. In the early days they would be 
a party of four, if the Archbishop and Lord 
Cadogan were able to accompany them. And 
Lady Mary’s diary of their travels, carefully 
written out and dispatched to Bishopthorpe after- 
wards, would bring back those pleasant days. 
Zoe treasured them among her papers. 

One of the many links between them was 
Lady Mary’s godson, Mrs Thomson’s youngest 
little son, the Benjamin of the family. He and 
his sister Ita (now Mrs John Rennie) appeared 
a good deal later upon the scene than the rest of 
the family, to bring back the old nursery days at 
the Palace. All news of the little pair are 
welcome to Lady Mary. ‘‘May I ask, as a 
friend,” she saucily inquires, ‘‘whether you are 
wise in letting Ita be taught to write by her 
Most Rev. Father? thus exchanging words, or 
rather letters, of six inches long, and legible, for 
other letters six inches by—and well! the other 
thing? After this parting shot, I had better 
say good-night.” 

Hearing that the little boy’s latest amuse- 
ment was to measure everything, she writes: 
“| hope that Bernard will diligently measure 
everything that comes within his reach. He 
may be said to have already got the length of 
his father’s foot and yours.” 

She remembers what a joy the little fellow 
was to both parents, and ‘how the Archbishop 
used to rush in after those tiresome sittings, to 
refresh himself with half an hour of Bernard ;” 
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and can sympathise with the mother when she 
has to send him to school, and “lose the last bit 
of boy left.” 

When the sorrows of life fell one after another 
on Lady Mary’s bright spirit, and she lost first 
her mother, and then her father, on both of whom 
she had bestowed the devoted love of a deeply 
affectionate nature, it is naturally to Zoe she must 
turn to pour out her grief. Her home is broken 
up, and the old meetings with her friend cannot 
be enjoyed in their old frequency. Yet she can 
write: “I cannot think friendship such as ours 
grows really any less warm because we can’t 
see so much of one another now. At least, I 
know I have just the same glowing sensations 
when I think of you, and all belonging to you. 
I don’t believe you forget any more than I 
do, or that anyone else can quite take my place 
with you, any more than they can yours with 
ities 

When, after a time, Lady Mary found comfort 
and happiness in a new home as the wife of 
the Rev. Maynard Currie, rector of Hingham, 
‘‘discovering,” as she writes to Zoe, “that one 
can go on till thirty and find the thing one wants 
in a little country village in a remote corner ;” 
then all the events in that small world are 
recorded for Zoe in exchange for bigger ones 
at Bishopthorpe. 

‘‘We have been entertaining here on a very 
large scale, four people staying with us at a 
time. Please to remember that four people for 
us would mean about twenty-four for you.” 
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Poor Lady Mary’s happiness as a wife was 
of comparatively short duration, for she lost her 
husband after thirteen years, when in her grief 
and loneliness Zoe became more to her than ever. 

Lady Mary’s death, which took place un- 
expectedly some years after, while she was 
staying in Rome, was a heavy blow to her 
old friend. 

We have dwelt much on this friendship 
because it was, as we have said, an outstanding 
feature in Zoe..Thomson’s life, and affected her 
happiness so deeply that no memoir of her could 
be complete without it. 

Of another great friendship, that with Lady 
Rose Weigall, daughter of the Earl of Westmor- 
land, we can gain some idea in the following 
reminiscences kindly sent by her, describing 
both it and her impressions of Zoe’s life and 
character :— 

‘My first recollection of dear Zoe and the 
Archbishop dates back to early days at Bishop- 
thorpe; the elder children were then quite 
young; life was full of interest and hope; and 
their unique talent for making everybody about 
them happy, was already most marked. I have 
never known any household in which there 
reigned a happier combination of an earnest and 
serious spirit, with one of gaiety and warm- 
hearted appreciation of all that was bright and 
beautiful. The Archbishop’s intense appreciation 
of all that was humorous, and Zoe’s charm and 
beauty and utter absence of self-consciousness, 
appealed to all young people, and to those who 
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perhaps might have felt least inclined to expect 
to feel at home in an Episcopal house. 

‘Zoe used to be credited in those days with 
being the recipient of more confidences than 
anybody; and she confessed once after an 
Ordination, that the candidates were so fond of 
confiding their love affairs to her that it was 
quite bewildering. It is nice to feel that all the 
kindness shown on these occasions is still re- 
membered. Only the other day I met again an 
elderly gray-haired vicar who had been ordained 
at York about that time, and he was speaking 
in glowing terms of the happy recollections he 
still retained of the few days spent at Bishop- 
thorpe, so long ago, and asking me about Zoe’s 
latter years, and the children, with as much 
interest as if he had been in constant touch with 
them, though I believe they had scarcely ever 
met again. 

“In those days charity was not so highly 
organised as it is now, and there were not the 
constant demands on Zoe’s time for committees 
and meetings there would have been now; but 
in a quiet way she did a good deal at York, and 
there was something so magnetic about her that 
her mere presence and smile was helpful and 
encouraging. It was not only the perfect out- 
lines of the face, with the beautiful clear eyes 
and colour, but the expression of goodness and 
purity and simplicity. One felt she never thought 
of herself or of anything except how to make 
those about her happy; and that gave her a 
power of influence for good, greater than that of 
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many who might be superior in mere intellectual 
ability. She made one think of Mrs Browning’s 
lines— 


«¢Such a blue inner light from her eyelids outbroke, 
You looked at her silence and fancied she spoke ; 
When she did, so peculiar and soft was the tone 
Though the loudest spoke also, you heard her alone. 
I doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion; she did not attract 
In the sense of the brilliant or wise. I infer 
"Twas her thinking of others, made you think of her.’ 


‘The society at Bishopthorpe was very de- 
lightful, and both she and the Archbishop had 
a wonderful knack of putting everybody at their 
ease and drawing everybody out. Occasionally 
when there was a large party of distinguished 
and clever people, the Archbishop would appear 
at luncheon or tea with some very shy curate or 
other individual who had come to be interviewed, 
and one could always notice the pains he and 
Zoe took to place the shy stranger at his ease, 
and to make him one of the party; and it could 
only have been a very dull and cold nature that 
could have helped falling in with the genial 
atmosphere around. 

‘““Sometimes people coming for an official in- 
terview with feelings of awe, must have been rather 
greatly surprised. I remember an occasion when 
such a visitor, arriving on a wet day, found games 
going on in the hall, and a distinguished guest 
(1 think it was the late Lord Houghton) career- 
ing on a rocking-horse, pursued by children. 

‘The children played a great part in the life 

M 2 
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of the house; their parents entered so thoroughly 
into their life, and it did one good to see their 
father’s enjoyment over them. I shall never 
forget Zoe’s telling me how one of them (I think 
it was Basil), at about three or four years old, 
having accomplished some acrobatic feat which 
had much amused his father, had asked her, 
‘Does God laugh, too, when He sees me do 
this?’ It spoke such volumes, with all its 
absurdity, as to the realisation of Fatherhood. 

“No one could fail to be conscious of the 
Greek element in Zoe—the love of beauty, the 
artistic feelings, and the sense of repose about 
her. Nobody looked after their domestic affairs 
better than she did; her household, whether on 
the large and stately scale of Bishopthorpe, or on 
the smaller scale of later days, was always 
perfectly organised down to the smallest details, 
without the slightest fuss or worry; she seemed 
to live in a higher atmosphere, and to draw 
common things up into it, instead of being 
dragged down by them. She loved society, and 
thoroughly appreciated it; but she moved 
serenely through all the turmoil of a London 
season, or of big official gatherings. 

‘‘She knew and entered into all the grave and ~ 
serious questions which engrossed her husband, 
and was ever ready with her sympathy and 
comprehension, as far as he was concerned; but 
otherwise she did not ever care to take up 
anything like a public position. She had the 
old-fashioned idea that a woman’s best sphere 
was home, and shrank from all controversies. 
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‘Next to her husband’s, I think the strongest 
influence in her life was that of her aunt, Miss 
Skene; but there again she looked up to and 
followed with admiration her magnificent activities 
and drew inspiration from them, without imitating 
them on any large scale herself. 

“From the fact that her life was so entirely 
given up to her own home and family, there are 
few outward events to record in it; but to all 
who came in contact with it, the memory of it 
must remain as a vision of love and goodness 
and peace; and the world is poorer to all who 
knew her, since she is gone.” 

As to the friendship with Lady Georgiana 
Milner and her children, it was carried on to the 
end of Zoe’s life, to the happiness of both families. 
Lady Georgiana had been a support to the young 
married woman in the early days at Bishop- 
thorpe, and in her last illness, in 1877, sent for 
her to cheer and comfort her, and gave her 
a ring, which Mrs Thomson always wore in 
remembrance of her. Miss Milner speaks warmly 
of the blessing which Zoe and her husband were 
to her, after her mother’s death. The promise 
the Archbishop had given to the dying woman, 
that he would always be a friend to her children, 
was faithfully kept. He hastened back from an 
important engagement that he might take the 
funeral service himself; and afterwards he and 
his wife took Miss Milner back with them to 
Bishopthorpe, and soon established her in a little 
house belonging to him, close by, where he and 
his wife could see her often. 
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Another friendship was that with Mrs Gatty, 
the authoress, and her family. Their name 
appears perhaps more often than any other in 
the visitors’ book at Bishopthorpe. The friend- 
ship was cemented at a visit paid to the seaside, 
where a young brother of Mrs Thomson’s had 
a severe illness. The letters of sympathy which 
Mrs Gatty wrote afterwards to her friend were 
worthy of that warm-hearted and delightful 
authoress. She seems to have highly appreciated 
the Archbishop also, to whom she sent one of her 
little books, with a modest message, longing for 
his opinion of it. 


Zoe Thomson had the happy faculty of 
making and keeping up friendships with men as» 
well as women, a gift which stood her in good 
stead in her later middle life, when, as a widow, 
she would otherwise have greatly missed the 
masculine element in her home-life to which she 
had been accustomed. The friends who had 
known her in her early days were loyal to their 
old fealty, and visits and letters from them 
brought the wider world of public life and politics 
once more into her home. They found her as 
simple and unspoilt by the contact she had had 
with the world, as she had been when some of 
them first knew her as the beautiful Zoe Skene 
of Oxford. No letters she received were thought 
more of than those of her old friend, Lord Grim- 
thorpe, written in his usual decisive vein. She 
kept packets of them, beginning with the clear 
hand of his younger days, and slipping as the 
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years went on, into the shaky, almost illegible 
writing of old age; but always as breezy and 
bracing in style as the ‘“‘ Blithe North-Easter ” of 
Kingsley’s ode. 

Another faithful friend was the well-known 
Julian Fane,’ brother of Lady Rose Weigall, 
whom Zoe describes as the most delightful of 
companions, an amusing and brilliant talker. 
Speaking of the songs he wrote and sang, she 
tells us that his setting of Waller’s ‘‘Go, lovely 
Rose,” was written at Bishopthorpe. 

Others whom she numbered among. her 
special men friends, were Sir Henry Graham, 
who, in his letters about her, writes warmly of all 
that her friendship was to him; Sir Frederick 
Milner, with whom she was on terms of special 
intimacy; Mr Matthew Arnold, Sir George 
Bowen, and Lord Houghton, who, remembering 
her gift of being a good listener, enjoyed talking 
to her both on personal and public affairs. 
Lord Ludlow and Lord St Helier were also 
amongst her warm and intimate friends. 


1 He died in 1870. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DEATH OF THE ARCHBISHOP 


AmoncstT the most important of the family events 
during the last few years of life at Bishopthorpe, 
were four marriages among the sons and 
daughters. Being matters of such great concern 
to Mrs Thomson, they cannot be omitted in an 
account of her life. 

Early in 1886, Captain Jocelyn Thomson, 
R.A., married Miss Mabel Paget, daughter of 
Canon Paget, vicar of Brough. Six weeks after, 
another wedding took place, this time in the 
private chapel of the Palace, when the Arch- 
bishop’s third daughter, Miss Beatrice Thomson, 
became the wife of Mr Henry Preston of Moreby 
Hall, Yorks, son of the beautiful Mrs Preston, 
who had been Miss Campbell, sister of Mrs 
Percy Wyndham. Mrs Preston and Mrs Percy 
Wyndham were granddaughters of the well- 
known historic character, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, who married the beautiful ‘ Pamela,” 
so-called ‘‘adopted” daughter of Madame de 
Genlis, but popularly believed to be her own 
daughter by Philippe d’Egalité. Fortunately, 
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her parents of much of her company, as the 
young couple settled themselves in a cottage in 
Bishopthorpe village, where they lived for some 
years. 

In the following year Miss Ethel Thomson 
married the Rev. Wildman Goodwyn, vicar of 
Sharrow, Sheffield. As eldest daughter, with a 
gap of several years, filled by three brothers, 
between herself and her next sister, Mrs Goodwyn 
had played an important part in the family, as 
special companion to her parents, and to the end 
of Mrs Thomson’s life was a valued mainstay 
and counsellor. 

About a year before the close of Mrs 
Thomson’s time at Bishopthorpe, one more 
wedding took place, when her third son, Basil, 
married Miss Grace Webber, daughter of Mr 
Felix Webber. 

The pleasant years at Bishopthorpe were 
gliding away only too quickly, and the first of 
the new decade of 1890, though it began brightly, 
was destined to end in sorrow. The Archbishop’s 
health began to flag. His had been a suc- 
cessful and a strenuous life, in which he had 
battled through many difficulties. Zoe could 
always look back on his career with thankful- 
ness and pride. If he had met with opposition 
in some quarters, he had also won many hearts, 
especially those of the working-men. They were 
always eager to listen to his addresses, which 
show how thoroughly he followed the workings 
of their minds. His strength, sincerity, and 
sympathy brought him into touch with them at 
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once, and won their affection and respect. But 
the account of his good work among them will 
be given elsewhere, and needs no more here 
than the briefest reference. We will only add 
this testimony—that three years after his death, 
at the mention of his name at a large meeting, 
the whole audience of working-men rose spon- 
taneously to their feet. 

The Thomson family were staying in Sep- 
tember 1890 in a house they had taken at Keswick, 
when the Archbishop had a very slight stroke, 
so slight “that he never lost consciousness,” 
writes his wife, ‘“‘and his mind and memory 
were never in any way affected—and he is at 
this moment laughing and talking with Wilfred 
and the girls, and telling them stories. All 
symptoms of paralysis have disappeared and now 
only weakness remains, caused by the shock, and 
is the sort of weakness after an illness. He is 
quite cheerful, and the girls would tell you that 
I always am so with him, and won't let him get 
low. He still expects to preside at the Congress, 
and says he won’t give it up.” 

But to this the doctors naturally objected, and 
he was told that ‘up to now he has been doing 
the work of three men, and he must now be 
content to do the work of one or two.” 

As he continued to make a good rally, he was 
able to return to Bishopthorpe, and anxieties for 
the present were allayed. But the hope of full 
restoration to health was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Being a lover of work, he no doubt 
attempted too much. Only a few days before 
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his death he appeared so bright and well, that he 
finished his Ordination work and dined with his 
chaplains, who said they would hardly have 
known he had been ill. The next day found him 
dictating letters and seeing friends. His cheer- 
fulness helped them all to keep up hope and 
courage,.«." 1 «never: remember,” wrote’ Zoe, 
“seeing him in such good spirits as he was 
during the last three months. He declared they 
were the happiest of his life, as he had seen so 
much more of me, and had learnt to know his 
children so much better.” 

But anxious hours soon returned, and then 
was the time when Zoe Thomson remembered 
with hope, how in a severe illness of Archbishop 
Tait, his wife's devotion had been said to win 
him back from the gates of death; and she 
determined that if hopefulness and courage on 
her part could help her husband towards recovery, 
she would not fail him now. 

Often in small ailments of her family and 
relations, Zoe had worried herself with needless 
anxieties; but in a real crisis she rose to the 
occasion, and no one could be more calm and 
more efficient in a sick-room than she was. si 

‘Mother has been most wonderful, nursing 
him so well, and keeping up her hopes and spirits 
to the last,” writes one of the daughters; 
“thinking for everyone but herself.” At night 
she was overheard by the servant who slept 
above, reading aloud to her husband every night 
for hours together, though she never said a word 
about it. 
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When the end came, and the Archbishop 
breathed his last so quietly that his family knew 
not when he passed away, the sight of his face 
as he lay in death was one of the helps that 
came to Zoe Thomson in bearing her sorrow. 
There was ‘“‘a look of peace,” writes a friend, 
‘on his beautiful face, mixed with a look of 
triumph, just as if the great revelation of all the 
truths he used to preach had come to him, and 
that the words ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant!’ had been heard by him almost before 
he ceased to breathe.” It was December 25th, 
and Christmas Day must always afterwards have 
brought memories of her loss to Zoe Thomson’s 
mind. And yet one can understand the feeling 
of an old servant, expressed in her simple way, 
“What a beautiful day for him to enter 
heaven !”’ 

And the thought of their unbroken love for 
one another came to sweeten Zoe's grief. ‘Only 
think,” writes Felicia Skene to one of the family, 
“of your mother finding the flowers she had 
worn on the day of their engagement, treasured 
up by him all these years.” 

In the midst of all her grief, Zoe was not 
one who would allow herself to be crushed under 
the blow, and to refuse what comfort and help 
she might find. 

There were many to think of besides herself, 
and as she thought of her sons and daughters, 
she said, ‘‘I must be both father and mother to 
them now.” 

The most striking instance of Zoe’s unselfish 
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thought for others was shown in her care for 
a married daughter, then in delicate health. 
Fearing that the distress and shock of her 
father’s illness and death might dangerously 
affect her, Zoe took the greatest care that no 
such risk should be run, planning with her 
son-in-law how it could be averted. She actually 
forced herself to write her daughter cheerful 
accounts, both during the illness and even after 
the Archbishop’s death, referring only to the 
favourable features that had been noticed, as if 
they were occurring at the time; though she 
would gladly have solaced her own mind by 
pouring out her grief to her. 

It was a triumph of unselfish self-restraint. 

When all risk was over and it was safe for 
her to write freely to her daughter, the relief 

was proportionally great. 

| To one who so valued sympathy as Zoe 
Thomson, the letters which poured in were a 
great support, especially those which expressed 
that which mourners generally value more than 
anything else, appreciation of the departed. ‘I 
had a charming letter from the Princess of Wales 
last week,” she writes; “the Prince had both 
telegraphed and written, also the Queen ; but the 
letters from the clergy of all shades of thought, 
_ and the working-men, are what I value most.” 

When the funeral took place at Bishopthorpe, 
the bier was carried by some working-men from 
Sheffield, who had begged to be allowed thus to 
show their affection and gratitude to him who 
had been such a true friend to them. For some 
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time after, as the anniversary of his death came 
round, they sent a wreath to be placed on his 
grave. They also subscribed for a bust of him, 
to be placed in the Parish Church. 

During the earlier period of Mrs Thomson’s 
widowhood, times of depression would naturally 
come back upon her now and again, but with 
them would come bracing and comforting letters 
from old friends, which helped her through the 
dark days. Here is one so touching and 
interesting that we are glad to have permission 
to quote it. It is from Professor Max-Miiller :— 


“Tt is sad to think,” he writes, “of all that 
was, and is no more; and yet there is something 
much more real in memory than one used to 
think. A\ll is there except what our weak human 
senses require; and nothing is lost, nothing can 
be lost, except what we knew would vanish one 
day, but what was the husk only and not the 
kernel. I have learnt to live with those who 
went before us, and they seem more entirely our 
own than when they were with us in the body. 
And as long as we have duties to fulfil, so long 
as there are others who lean on us and want us, 
life can be lived a few years longer—it can only 
be a few years now.—Ever yours affectionately, 


“BR, Max-MULLER.” 


And when Zoe wrote sadly to another friend, 
“Life is over for me now,” there came the in- 
vigorating reply that she was wrong—it was not 
over, only a stage in it, and that he who had 
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been her dear and honoured companion had left 
her to carry on his influence here, and that she 
should have a beautiful life to live still. 

Indeed it was her unselfish devotion to her 
husband, which though in one way it made her 
realise her loss more, yet in another helped her to 
bear it. ‘‘The more,” she writes to her daughter, 
‘““my heart aches, the more my feeling is about 
the selfishness of my sorrow ; for to have lived on 
without being able to do his usual work, would 
have broken his heart. He said to me one 
morning, ‘I wonder if I shall ever be able to go 
out and do my work again; if not, I would sooner 
die.’ It seems wicked to mourn, and grudge him 
this rest at last, and the dawn of the new Life; 
but the world does seem so empty to us!” | 

And her brave, unselfish spirit would not 
allow her to give herself up to mourning; and 
as time went on, it found her ready to follow 
the good advice of her wise friend, Mrs Sidgwick. 
“Dearest Zoe,” she wrote, ‘try to take what 
enjoyment you can out of life. You are sure that 
the Archbishop would have been much sadder, 
if when he left you, he thought he was leaving 
you to prolonged unhappiness. You know if you 
had left him, you would have hoped that he 
would not have had his life for ever after clouded. 
You must let your children bring hope and 
brightness into your life.” 


We have dwelt thus on Zoe Thomson's 
sorrow, because up to the time of her widow- 


hood, it was the bright and joyous side of her 
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nature that had generally had fullest scope in 
her happy surroundings.- And no picture of a 
character can be complete without showing it 
in the shadows as well as the sunshine. 

Before the wrench came of leaving Bishop- 
thorpe, there was much practical work to be 
done to distract her mind. Uncongenial and 
often painful as it is, it has its own wholesome 
influence. Zoe Thomson had to arrange for the 
leaving of her old and the choosing of a new 
home for herself and her youngest son, and her 
two unmarried daughters, one of whom was not 
yet grown-up. A new home, too, was being 
prepared for another daughter, her namesake 
Zoe, who was engaged to be married to the 
Rev. Fielding Hoyle, vicar of Far Headingley, 
Leeds. And it was arranged that it should take 
place quite quietly, not long after the family left 
Bishopthorpe. The thought of the daughter's 
prospects supplied a new interest to the mother. 

During the few short weeks before the final 
move, it was settled that Mrs Thomson and her 
trio should, on leaving Bishopthorpe, make their 
home with her eldest son, Mr Wilfred Thomson, 
in a house on the edge of York, close to Bishop- 
thorpe. Here she would be in one sphere of her 
husband’s work, near the Cathedral, and close 
to Bishopthorpe Church, where they had wor- 
shipped together, and to the Archbishop’s grave 
in the churchyard; though, to balance these 
advantages, it was inevitable that it should be 
some strain on her feelings to be so near her 
old home, and yet not in it. One of her children 
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has a pathetic picture stamped on her memory, of 
her mother standing outside the gate of the 
Palace, with a look of longing on her face as 
she gazed at her old haunts. 

The devotion shown her by her servants 
pleased Mrs Thomson greatly. Three of them 
begged to be allowed to stay on without wages. 
The generous offer could not, of course, be 
accepted in either case, and two of them had 
to leave. But one, a Yorkshire woman, who 
had come to Bishopthorpe when a young girl, 
still lives in the family, a faithful friend to them 
all, feeling that she can never do enough to show 
her devotion. 


The fact that life would now have to be lived 
on a different plane from the old one, troubled 
Mrs Thomson very little. Those who did not 
know her intimately, and thought she would feel 
keenly the difference between living in a Palace 
and driving in her carriage behind a fine pair 
of horses, and living in a small house and going 
in a fly or omnibus, wasted their sympathy. 
That, she would never take to heart, but would 
be Wag as she always was, to adapt herself 
to circumstances. 


CHAPTER XX 
LATTER DAYS. THE END 


TuoucH Mrs Thomson had long years of 
widowhood before her, we must pass rapidly over 
the time when she was no longer ‘Zoe Thomson 
of Bishopthorpe,” and when life was passed in 
quiet places, and there is less of general interest 
to record. 

The time she lived at Old Nunthorpe could 
not be otherwise than sad for her. It is a 
common experience that there is no time after 
a great bereavement harder to live through, than 
the months that follow it. In the earliest days 
after the blow has fallen, the brave spirit rouses 
itself to meet it. It is hardly conscious how 
great the physical and mental strain has been, till 
the reaction of weariness and depression sets in. 
Then comes the time to realise all that the loss 
means. Even the strong tide of sympathy, so 
warm and supporting at first, seems to ebb as 
the months go by, and friends half-unconsciously 
_get the idea that the bereaved must be, as it Is 
crudely expressed, beginning to get over it. 

If it had been a mistake on Mrs Thomson’s 


part making her new home, even though it were 
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in her son’s house, so near to the old, it was one 
that might be retrieved. When the time came, 
circumstances clearly indicated where the new 
home should be. Her youngest son had gone 
to a crammer’s in London to prepare for an 
examination, previous to starting in the profession 
he had chosen, when he was taken very ill. At 
once his mother hurried up to the nursing-home 
to which he had been sent; and as she could not 
bear not to be under the same roof with him, 
they took rooms at a hotel, from which he 
became too ill to be moved,.during the many 
long weeks of his serious illness. It was her 
devoted nursing to which he owed his life. 

When they were able to leave the hotel, 
Louisa, Lady Ashburton, invited them to stay 
with her at York House for a couple of months, 
doing with her usual kindness everything for the 
invalid that would help to his recovery. 

His illness left no doubt in Mrs Thomson’s 
mind where she would live. It was all-important 
to make a home for her son; and as his work 
would be in London, she soon took a house in 
Tedworth Square, Chelsea. Here mother and 
son and the youngest daughter established 
themselves ; her other unmarried daughter having 
decided upon staying on at Old Nunthorpe with 
her eldest brother, and keeping house for him. 
This she did until her engagement to be married 
in 1897 took her out to a home of her own 
in New Zealand. 

Before settling into the house in Chelsea, 
Mrs Thomson and her son and daughter 

N 2 
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refreshed themselves by a delightful trip to 
Italy. 

When they returned to London, they stayed 
some time with their affectionate friend, Mrs 
Fraser, widow of the Bishop of Manchester. 
In the wider world of London, Zoe Thomson’s 
active mind, so full of many interests, regained 
its natural elasticity. Despite all sorrows, she 
was one of the people who seem intended to be 
happy. Happiness was her natural atmosphere. 
The capacity for it is surely one of the most 
blessed of gifts, not only to the possessor, but to 
all who come within range of its lucky owner. 
To a nature like hers, life would always be worth 
living, as long as she had family, friends, and 
events in the larger world outside, to interest 
her. 

Hardly had she and her children taken up 
their abode in Tedworth Square, than the first 
offer came to her from Queen Victoria, of rooms 
in Hampton Court Palace. It was tempting as 
far as the beautiful place was concerned; but as 
the quarters were too small for what Mrs Thomson 
had set her heart on—being able to receive 
her married daughters and their children for 
occasional long visits— the kind offer was 
gratefully declined. 


Most valued of all interests of life that 
remained to her, were opportunities of perpetu- 
ating the memory of him who had filled the 
foreground of her thoughts; so that, as a friend 
wrote, when expecting to meet her, it was 
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difficult to believe that she would see her only, 
and that another figure would not join them as 
they sat talking. She could never think of them 
as separated, and knew they never would be, 
in Zoe Thomson’s innermost life. When the 
- beautiful recumbent effigy of the Archbishop, by 
Mr Hamo Thornycroft, was finished for York 
Minster, it was a joy to her to think that it 
would be a reminder to all who saw it, of her 
husband’s devoted work in the north. She 
had also set her heart on a memoir of him 
being written, and much correspondence took 
place on the subject, though eventually the plan 
was postponed to a later date. 

In 1900, another change in Zoe Thomson’s 
life took place. Larger rooms were now avail- 
able in Hampton Court Palace; they were 
offered to her, and the offer was gladly accepted. 
They seemed to provide just the right setting 
for her. She had been accustomed during her 
life at Bishopthorpe to plenty of space, and 
appreciated having ‘‘her feet once more set in 
a large room.” 

The rooms go by the name of Prince Edward’s 
Lodgings, and were the nurseries of King 
Edward VI. They are perhaps the most 
attractive of all in the Palace. The fine drawing- 
room looks out on to the Terrace, with its beautiful 
flower-beds on each side of the broad pathway, 
and on to lawns shaded by fine trees, with the 
lake beyond, known as the Longwater, generally 
alive and gay with boats and barges. 

In the large sitting-rooms she could hang all 
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the family portraits dear to her, and her grand- 
father’s water-colour sketches in Greece. And 
there were delightful window-seats whence she 
could watch, when inclined, what to her was a 
pleasure, but to many would have seemed a 
nuisance, the much criticised trippers and poor 
people from various parishes and institutions who 
came to the Palace for their holiday treats. She 
had not the least objection to sharing the gardens 
with them, and enjoyed watching and observing 
the family parties of poor folk moving about on 
their way to the Picture-galleries, the Vine, the 
Maze, and the boats. | 

Like all people who live in a famous place, 
she soon got to feel a sort of proprietary pride 
and pleasure in its artistic and historic associa- 
tions, and a growing interest in all the officials, 
gardeners, keepers, porters, as if they had been 
her own private servants. She learnt all about 
their families, and was often able to help them. 
No wonder they became attached to her. She 
was glad to make use of any opportunity for 
kindness that took place within the precincts. 
When a skiff was run down by the passenger 
steamer Vactory, near the Water-Gallery, and a 
young tripper at once dived in from the barge- 
walk without even waiting to take off his clothes, 
that he might rescue some one from drowning, 
it was through the energetic efforts of Mrs 
Thomson that he received the Humane Society’s 
medal. A modest and grateful letter to her from 
him is amongst her papers. 

Then there were the residents in the Palace, 
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old friends as well as new—invalids to be cheered, 
and many who like herself had lived a good deal 
in more or less public spheres, with whom she 
could exchange reminiscences. 

It is a great asset to live in a place that 
everybody wants to see, and the combination of 
Mrs Thomson and Hampton Court proved a 
strong magnet. Friends were always running 
down from London to see her; and, best of all, 
her rooms were the family rendezvous on Sunday 
afternoons, when her sons were free to come 
to her. 

In such a large family as Mrs Thomson’s, 
news of fresh matrimonial engagements were 
likely to arrive, and claim her interest and 
sympathy. She heard with pleasure of the 
engagement of her eldest son, Mr Wilfred Thom- 
son of Old Nunthorpe, to Miss Ethel Parker, 
daughter of the Hon. Reginald Parker, and grand- 
daughter of Lord Macclesfield. If the mother 
was afraid lest her youngest daughter should 
also leave her, she was at any rate able to keep 
her for a year or two at Hampton Court, until 
her marriage with Mr John Rennie. 

The pretty wedding took place in the Chapel 
of the Palace. The separation was softened by 
mother and daughter still being able to be much 
together when they were both in London; and 
during the last two or three winters of her life, 
Mrs Thomson spent the greater part of the cold 
months with her daughter and son-in-law, in their 
house in South Kensington. 

The last wedding of the family occurred when 
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Mr Bernard Thomson, the youngest son, married 
Miss Scholfield, the great-niece of Mrs Thomson’s 
friend, Lord Grimthorpe. 

There was one other marriage in which 
Mrs Thomson was concerned, which took place 
from Prince Edward’s Lodgings. It must not 
be omitted, since it was one of some public 
interest. It was that of her niece, Miss Kathleen 
Bruce, the lady sculptor, who, as is well-known, 
became the wife of the heroic Antarctic explorer, 
Captain Scott. He and his bride had set their 
hearts on the wedding being celebrated from 
Mrs Thomson’s beautiful rooms; and at once 
she took the whole trouble of the arrangements 
upon herself, though she was far from well at 
the time. Her family longed to spare her the 
exertion, but she never could be persuaded to 
husband her own strength if she could expend 
it for others. When Captain Scott's tragic 
death took place, she was glad to feel that she 
had learnt to know him before his marriage, and 
to make that great event a bright and happy 
remembrance to him. 

Among the sorrowful incidents of her pe 
years there were both public and private events 
that affected her deeply. Of the former kind 
were the sufferings of the Armenians at the 
hands of the Turks, which she took so much 
to heart that her friends firmly believed that they 
seriously affected her health. When her nephew, 
the Rev. Rossyln Bruce, and his sister visited 
the stricken areas that they might see for them- 
selves what had been going on, and start measures 
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of relief for the sufferers, Mrs Thomson took up 
the cause warmly, and did all she could to help 
them and interest others. 

The Balkan War, in which her mother’s 
country, Greece, was concerned, and in which 
some of her relations were taking part, was 
another grief to her. 

Sorrows which came still more closely home 
were two deaths among her own children. The 
sad news arrived of the death of her married 
daughter in New Zealand. Mrs Studholme, the 
goddaughter and namesake of Queen Alexandra, 
was a woman of unusual gifts. It was probably 
from her father that she had inherited her 
sense of humour and ready wit; while she owed 
to her mother her personal beauty and great 
practical ability. She set herself to improve her 
husband’s property, throwing herself with zeal 
and success into the plans she had formed for 
enlarging and developing it. In her there existed 
the unusual combination of practical capacity and 
artistic tastes. Hers was essentially the artistic 
temperament. 

Music was a passion with her, and in her 
unmarried days she had devoted herself, not 
only to its performance, but to its composition. 
She wrote a musical Service for the Holy Com- 
munion, performed for the first time in York 
Minster; the Kyrie, Sanctus, and Gloria in 
Excelsis being specially admired. It was also 
sung in other cathedrals, A ‘Romance,’ for 
the violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, and 
a musical setting of Campbell's ‘“ Battle of the 
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Baltic,” performed at a musical festival at 
Hovingham, were other of her works. 

Mrs Thomson’s second great loss was that of 
her son Captain Jocelyn Thomson, R.A., C.B.2— 
the result of overwork. He was a man highly 
thought of in his profession. If he could have 
been persuaded to take a rest and holiday at the 
time when the mental strain he had been going 
through, so sorely needed it, the blow of his 
death might not have fallen. 

Zoe bore these trials with her usual courage 
and fortitude, her healthy mind turning, as it 
ever did, to any thoughts of comfort that might 
help her in her need. 


The remaining years of Mrs Thomson’s life 
were unmarked by any other important events. 
Though at her age life was naturally on the 
downward grade, as to health and strength, and 
she often suffered from heart-weakness and 
breathlessness, she kept up her old interest in 
all that was going on. An occasional visit to a 
theatre or an exhibition she could still enjoy, and 
the merry company of her grandchildren. 

Her winters were generally spent in London, 
as Hampton Court proved too cold for her. 
When in the last year of her life she returned for 
the summer and early autumn months to her 
rooms at the Palace, she was unfortunately laid 
up for some time by an accident to her knee, 
which deprived her of the exercise her active 
nature always enjoyed. She could not get down 
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to the garden to enjoy the air and the flowers, 
as she could not bear being carried down; 
and even the clever chair, which professed to 
manage steps as well as level ground, failed 
to circumvent the difficulties of the winding 
staircase. 

The last visit she paid was in November 
1913, to her daughter, Mrs Rennie. She was 
feeling ill at the time, and two days afterwards 
became so much worse that the doctor thought 
she could not live through the night. However, 
her vitality of mind and body helped to carry her 
through the danger, and she lived on for five 
weeks longer. | 

As the end approached, her feeling was one 
of thankfulness that she would be saved a long 
period of failing powers, which she had always 
dreaded, for her own sake, and still more for that 
of others. The sight of some of the elderly or 
invalid ladies in the Palace going about in bath- 
chairs had often depressed her. ‘‘ When I am 
like that,” she would laughingly say, ‘you may 
put me into a bucket of water, and drown me.” 

As she again rallied for a time, her interest 
in life revived, and she felt she would like to 
get better. When the weakness returned, she 
realised with joy that the end was coming. All 
through those last days of her life her thoughts 
seemed so constantly with her husband, that 
some of those around her felt as if he were 
summoning her to rejoin him at the time of the 
great Christmas festival, when he had_ been 
called away. “If only she can live over 
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Christmas Day,” they felt, ‘“we may hope to 
keep her with us.” 

The ruling principle of her life, thought for 
others, moved her to the last. Her own state 
of physical distress and weakness could not 
absorb her thoughts. When almost panting for 
breath, she would make her daily enquiries about 
the illness in the family of one of her servants. 

Still more remarkable was it, that within a 
quarter of an hour of her death, she noticed that 
one of her sons was sitting in a draught, and 
begged him to move. Shortly before the end 
came, she roused herself to thank those around 
her for all their kindness. As her eyes rested on 
their faces she was heard to murmur, “It is 
nice to pass away like this.” Peacefully and 
unafraid she faced the journey to the other life, 
like a happy child returning to its father’s home. 

An unexpected remark made by one of the 
nurses as she left the room where Mrs Thomson 
had breathed her last, is worth quoting, as it 
shows the strong impression made by her 
personality on one who had only known her on 
her sickbed: ‘‘Mrs Thomson died gracefully, as 
she had lived gracefully.” 

Gracefulness and graciousness were with her 
to the end. That power of winning the hearts 
of all who served or ministered to her, was shown 
in a letter written after her death by one of her 
servants, in words of appealing simplicity and 
sincerity: “I have lost beautiful Mrs Thomson. 
It was an awful trouble to me. I loved her 
dearly. I saw so much of all her kind, generous 
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ways. I was so looking forward to doing every- 
thing for her when she was a very old lady. I 
shall never forget her, and was never so happy 
as when I was waiting on her.” 


It was at once arranged that the funeral 
should be at Bishopthorpe, where the wife's 
mortal remains might be laid in her husband’s 
grave, in the Churchyard belonging to the old 
parish Church. By permission of Archbishop 
Lang, it was decided that the procession should 
not go by the public road, but through the 
grounds of the Palace, by the winding garden- 
path. and avenue of trees, along which she had 
passed for so many years on her way to the 
Services. : 

The old Church itself had been pulled down 
under Archbishop Maclagan, who had built a 
larger one, some few hundred yards off. The 
most marked spot in the Churchyard is the fine 
granite Celtic cross which marks Archbishop 
Thomson's grave. 

At the beginning of the service, that 2oth 
of December 1913, Archbishop Lang said a few 
words that must have appealed to the hearts of 
the large circle of family and friends assembled 
there, since they struck just the two right notes, 
of reunion with the husband to whom Zoe 
Thomson had been so devoted, and of the spirit 
of happiness that had been one of the main 
features of her life. 

“And now,” he said, “before this dear body 
goes forth to its last resting-place, I ask you to 
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commend to God this servant of His. You have 
brought this body home once again, to the home 
where she came full of beauty and brilliance just 
fifty years ago. You have brought her body 
here, where for twenty-six years she lived—a 
loyal wife, a loving mother, a woman full of 
brightness and admired by a great circle of 
friends. It is in the shadow of that home that 
we shall place her body; there where her 
husband, the great Archbishop Thomson, was 
laid to rest. 

“Surely,” he continued, ‘‘this reunion in the 
shadow of the old home is to us a very moving 
and inspiring symbol of the more perfect reunion 
of their spirits in the home which lies beyond 
the grave. It is indeed striking, that both he 
and she entered upon their rest at this Christmas 
season, and that their passing should be linked 
with the memories and associations of the great 
festival of the home. 

‘There is much for which you and I have to 
be thankful in the life of one so full of labour, 
praise, and thanksgiving. Hers was a life of 
brightness and interest, though it had shades of 
sorrow—to the end a life full of animation, 
keenness, and alertness. And it is not so much 
of her passing away that we should think, as of 
the entry of her spirit, and reunion with the 
spirit which was more to her than any other, into 
the fuller, richer, and eternal life. I beg you, 
therefore, as we go forth in a few moments to 
commit her body to the ground, near the home 
which she loved, that you will commit her spirit 
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to the love and protection of her Heavenly 
Father.” | 


And so ended the earthly life of one who 
had faithfully carried out the work entrusted to 
her of cheering by her kindly sympathy and help 
all who stood in need of them. 

It was not given to her, as to many good 
women, to carry out any large scheme of 
philanthropy. You could not point to any such 
outward proof of beneficence and say, “she 
started this,” or ‘‘she founded that”; but her 
work for the world was none the less real, and 
characters like hers are just as truly needed. 
It was said of one such, that when he entered a 
room, you felt as if another candle were lighted. 
To carry the flame of light and warmth wherever 
she went was Zoe Thomson’s vocation, and 
heartily she responded to it. 

Surely such an example is worthy of record, 
and her’ life one to be -held . in. grateful 
remembrance. 
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Recent Notable Biographies 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELIT, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By Grorce EARLE BUCKLE in 
succession to the late W. F. Monypenny. In 5 Volumes. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net each 

Vol. I: 1804-1837. Vol. II: 1837-1846, by the 
late W. F. Monypenny. Vol. III: 1846-1855, by the late 

W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckie. Vol. IV: 1855- 

1868, by G. E. Bucktz. Vol. V: In preparation. 

‘Mr. Buckle’s well composed and perfectly proportioned biography... 
draws a portrait, partial, as all portraits should be, yet eternally just with 
the only justice worth having, the IN abiges which comes of wise understand- 
ing and high appreciation.” — The Times. 

‘*The only authentic storehouse of Disraelian fact, full, well selected 
and certain.” —Daztly Telegraph. 


LORD GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER 
(AFTERWARDS THE FIRST EARL GRANVILLE). Private 
Correspondence, 1781-1821. Edited by his Daughter-in- 
Law, CASTALIA, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 2 Vols. With 
Portraits. znd Impression. Demy 8vo. 32s. ne¢. 


‘* Castalia, Lady Granville, has fully earned the very high compliment 
that the two volumes, each of some five hundred pages, which she has 
given to the world, may be read from cover to cover without the reader 
once feeling that they could advantageously have been curtailed.” —LorD 
CROMER in The Spectator. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: uis LIFE, works 
AND INFLUENCE. By GEorGE McLEAN HARPER, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature at Princeton 
University. 2 Vols. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 245. vez, 


‘In spite of all that has been written about Wordsworth there was need 
of a new biography which should give the story of the poet’s life as it ap- 
pears to modern eyes, and relate criticism with fact in a systematic whole. 
This Mr. Harper, who is a Professor in the University of Princeton, has done, 
and done well. His work has a point of view which directs, without deflect- 
ing, its course; and it offers very interesting new material.”—7he Times. 


THE JOURNALS OF LADY KNIGHTLEY 
OF FAWSLEY. Edited by Jutta Cartwricnt (Mrs. Ady). 
Second Impression. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. ned. 


‘‘In Mrs, Ady’s latest book she has made a new departure, presenting 
us, indeed, in Lady Knightley with the picture of a beautiful woman, but 
one wholly in touch with her environment, the outcome of that great era in 
our history, the reign of Queen Victoria. In this instance, the character 
reveals itself by extracts from Lady Knightley’s own Journals, which, in 
addition to their intrinsic literary value, are singularly illuminative, not only 
of her own personality, but also of the public events and of the leading 
men with whom her life between the years 1856 and 1884 brought her in 
contact,”—Church Times, ~~ 
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DULCE DOMUM._. Bishop Moberly and his Family. By 
his Daughter Miss C. A. E. Moberly. Cheaper reissue. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“It is extremely difficult to take a detached view of this remarkable book. 
Criticism seems wholly out of place. It does not apply to realities. One would 
as soon think of criticising a beautiful view, a spring morning, an autumn sunset 
—anything that absolutely enters into and becomes part of oneself, part of one’s 
highest self. That is what happens to the reader of these pages.’”’— 


New York! E. P. Dutron & Co. Evening Standard. 


EMMA DARWIN. A Century of Family Letters, 1792— 
1896. Edited by her Daughter Henrietta Litchfield. Two 
Volumes. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


“Mrs. Litchfield has laid the reading public under a heavy and abiding 
obligation by these two delightful volumes. We cannot better describe their 
contents than by saying that they enlarge our circle of friends, so vividly and 
intimately do they introduce us to a number of delightful people who were either 
good or great or both together.””—Spectator. 


New York: D. Appteton & Co, 


THE GREAT CONDE. $A Life of Louis II de Bourbon, 
Prince of Condé. By the Honble. Eveline Godley. With 
Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase, 1763—1799. By D. 
Plunket Barton, Judge of the High Court of Justice, Ireland. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

‘“ The study is a most absorbing one.” —The Times. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


JOHN, AND SARAH, DUKE AND DUCHESS 
OF MARLBOROUGH, 1660—1744. Based on Unpublished 
Letters and Documents at Blenheim Palace. By Stuart J. Reid, 
D.C.L. With an Introduction by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, K.G. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Ss. net. New York! Caaries ScCRIBNER’s SONS. 


THE TRAINING OF A SOVEREIGN. An 


Abridged Selection from “The Girlhood of Queen Victoria,” being 
Her Majesty’s Diaries between the years 1832 and 1840. Published 
by Authority of His Majesty the King. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Viscount Esher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. With 
Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

New York: Loncmans, Green & Co. 


From Mr. Murray’s List 


ZIONISM AND THE JEWISH FUTURE. 
By Various Writers. Edited by H. SACHER. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :—Prefatory Note—Introduction, by Dr. Ch. Weizmann—A 
Century of Jewish History, by H. Sacher—Anti-Semitism, by Albert M. 
Hyamson—Judaism as a National Religion, by the Very Rev. Dr. M. 
Gaster—The Hebrew Revival, by Leon Simon—The History of Zionism, 
by Professor R. Gottheil (New York)—The Jews and the Economic 

evelopment of Palestine (with Map), by S. Tolkowsky (Jaffa, Palestine) 
—Cultural Work in Palestine, by Dr. S, Brodetsky—The Meaning of a 
Hebrew University, by B. B. Benas—A Note on the Boundaries of 
Palestine—The Future of Palestine, by Norman Bentwich—The New Jew, 
a Sketch, by N. Sokolow (Warsaw)—Appendices—Index—Map. 


PATRIOTIC POETRY, GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. AN ADDRESS WRITTEN FOR THE 500th 
ANNIVERSARY OF AGINCOURT. By W. Ruys Roserts, 
LITT.D.(Cambridge), HON. LL.D.(St. Andrews), Professor of 
Classics, University of Leeds. With Notes and References 
and Four Illustrations. 35. 6d. net. 

Those great commonplaces which form now, as in the time of the historian 

Thucydides, the fresh and living ‘archeology’ of patriotism, are briefly 

illustrated from Greek and English poetry. Itis hoped that the book, which 


includes a portrait of Eleutherios Venizelos, may interest the general reader 
as well as students of Greek. 


IN A COLLEGE GARDEN. By the ViscountEss 
WotsELeY. With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. ned. 


** A serious contribution to an important problem, as well as being, for the 
general reader, a book of the pleasant garden, a book to refresh all those 
who have ever cast a seed and waited for the flower.”—Saturday Review, 


THE CARTHAGINIAN. a TRAGEDY IN THREE 
ACTS. By the late Frank Taytor, Author of ‘‘ The 
Gallant Way.” 2s. 6d. net. 

; The action of the drama is concerned with an episode in the closing years 

of the life of Hannibal. The play tells of his coming to the King of Bithynia, 
after many wanderings, his great victory over the Asiatic Gauls, and of the 
love of the king’s daughter, which cannot save him from a destiny stronger 
than the vengeance of Rome. This posthumous work will tend to show how 
great was the promise of Mr. Taylor’s literary career and how much to be 
deplored is his early death. 


THE MOON. CONSIDERED As A PLANET, A WORLD, 
AND SATELLITE. By JAmMEes NASMYTH, C.E., and JAMES 
CARPENTER, F.R.A.S., late of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. Cheaper Retssue. With 26 Plates, Diagrams, etc. 
2s. 6a, net. 
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Art and Archeology. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL 
IN ROME. By Evelyn March Phillipps, Author of 
‘‘ Pintoricchio,” and “Gardens of Italy.” | With Illustrations, 
Is. net. (Murray's Shilling Library.) 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. By G. 
Baldwin Brown, M.A., Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art 
in the University of Edinburgh. With Coloured and other IIlus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net each. 

Vots. III anp IV—Saxon DEcORATIVE ART OF THE PAGAN PERIOD. 


“Must rank as the most thorough, painstaking, and comprehensive survey 
of Anglo-Saxon antiquities that has yet been given us. A monument of 
wide research and erudition, it appeals equally to readers interested in early art 
or history. . . . it will probably remain the best standard work on Saxon art 
and archeology for many years to come.”—The Connoisseur. 

Vols. I and II previously published. 16s. net each. 


New York! E. P. Dutron & Co. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative and 
Domestic: Its Makers and Marks. By the late Wilfred Joseph 
Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., Author of ‘“ College and Corporation 
Plate,” ‘‘Old French Plate,” etc. New Edition (Tenth Edition). 
With numerous Illustrations and upwards of 2,600 Facsimiles of 
Plate Marks. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. A History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, 
Florence and Siena, from the znd to the 16th Century. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. Authorized New Edition. 
Vols. I—IV. With Editorial Notes by Langton Douglas. 
Vols V and VI. Edited by Tancred Borenius, Ph.D., Editor 
of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in North Italy. 
Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 
8vo. 2ls. net each Vol. 


This Edition of ‘‘ Crowe and Cavalcaselle ” contains the latest additions and 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully 
revised manuscript and many new Notes. The Notes contain not only the results 
of the editors’ researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the most 
competent critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 


New YorK: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Art and Archzeology—continued. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY. 
By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. New Edition by 
Tancred Borenius, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ The Painters of Vicenza.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER’s SONS: 


CHANTILLY IN HISTORY AND ART. By 


Mrs. J. P. Richter. With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure, 
Collotype and Half-tone. Crown 4to. 2ls. net. 
“This handsome volume {s about a subject on which such a study as this, 
by a well-equipped student and critic certainly supplies a want. The 79 plates of 
reproductions from the pictures are of much interest.” —The Times. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SONS 


Philology. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By the Rev. James B. Johnston, M.A., B.D., 
ce of “The Place-Names of Scotland,” etc. Medium 8vo. 

s. net. 


“It is a very fine attempt of the conspectus of the whole subject, which has 
never been accomplished till now, and it very worthily represents the twenty years 
of leisure given to it.’”-—Observer. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 


Poetry and Music. 


SONGS OF ANGUS, A Book of Scottish Verse. By 


Violet Jacob, Author of ‘‘The Sheepstealers,” ‘ Flemington,” 
“The Interloper,” etc. Second Impression. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


By Thomas Tapper and Percy Goetschius. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Murray's Musical Series.) 


“In a single moderate-sized volume dealing with so vast a theme the authors 
have, of course, had to practise severe economy of space, but within the limits 
imposed they appear to have managed to compress the maximum of useful informa- 
tion and to have succeeded also in the, perhaps, even more difficult task of ‘placing’ 
in right perspective the great masters whose creations have made the history of 
the art.’”’— Westminster Gazette. 

New YorK!: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Books on the Great War 


GERMAN POLICY BEFORE THE WAR. 


By G. W. PROTHERO, LITT.D., Hon. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. ned. 


This book is an attempt to explain the genesis of German Policy; the 
teaching, the events, and the conditions which combined to form a public 
opinion in Germany favourable to war; and the way in which that opinion 
influenced the foreign policy of the Empire. The international history of 
the last twenty-five, and especially of the last ten, years is narrated in some 
detail ; and the importance of German aims in the Near and Middle East is 
emphasized as being the most fundamental cause of the present war. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY. FROM THE GREAT WAR 
BACK TO MOSES, CHRIST AND PLATO. By Sir CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, LITT.D.(Camb.), Fellow and Lecturer of Oe s 
College, Cambridge. tos. 6d. net. 

‘“Sir Charles Waldstein’s wide and diversified knowledge of social 
systems and international politics lends weight to anything he may write 
on the disturbing problems of the hour. ... ‘Aristodemocracy’ cannot fail 
to be recognized by all thinking men as a conspicuous endeavour to solve 
those problems on rational and far-seeing lines.’"—Dazly Telegraph. 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR. 
By A. D. HALL, F.R.S. 35. 6a. net. 
‘“‘Is ably written, as was to be expected, and teems with concrete 


suggestions. The special value of the book consists in the reasoned and 


lucid propositions it contains for the direction of future developments.” 
The Field. 
‘‘The priceless value of this book lies in the suggestion offered as to 


what remedies are practicable." —Country Life. 


FREEDOM IN SERVICE. six Essays on 
MATTERS CONCERNING BRITAIN’S SAFETY AND GOOD 
GOVERNMENT. By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of History, University of London, King’s College. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“One could hardly get into briefer compass than this able book by Mr. 
Hearnshaw aclearer or more complete account, logical and historical, of 
the relation in which true liberty stands to the problem and duty of armed 
defence,”—Saturday Review. 
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Books on the Great War 


BATTERY FLASHES. By “Waccer.” Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6a. net. 
Brilliant pen-pictures of the experiences of a gunner from raw recruit to 
sergeant with his Battery in action. 


‘* The cheerful courage and cheerful grousing of the trenches become very 
real as one reads.” — The Times. 


BALLADS OF BATTLE. By Corporal Joszpu Lez, 
Ist/4th Black Watch. With Illustrations by the AUTHOR. 
2s. 6d. net. 

‘© Here is a soldier and a poet anda Bich ond waite artist of merit, and 
we wouldn’t exchange him for a dozen professional versifiers who... 
cannot write with a spade or draw with a bayonet, or blow martial music 
out of a mouth-organ.”—Morning Post. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR- TIME. By 
». P.O B. MAIs. «35.6. ned: 


This is an attempt to put on record in a series of nineteen short sketches 
the many ways in which war has affected the outlook of the youth of to-day. 
We all recognize that life can never be the same again, and of no side of life 
is this more surely true than of the Public Schools, 


It is therefore of peculiar importance to all interested in education that 
they should understand in what way war has brought about the revolution 
for which so many reformers have in the past been working and also that 
they should recognize how much remains to be done. Underlying this 
general idea there is also shown how much England owes to her Public 
Schools and how much the young officer owes in return to his School. 


MY YEAR OF THE WAR. Including an 


Account of Experiences with the Troops in France, and the 

Record of a Visit to the Grand Fleet, which is here given 

for the first time in its Complete Form. By FREDERICK 

PALMER, Accredited American Correspondent at the British 

Front. Fourth Impression. 6s. met. 

‘*Mr. Frederick Palmer, the well-known American correspondent, has 
written a book which every English reader will enjoy, not only for the 
sparkling quality of the writing, but because it gives Britain a most gratify- 


ing certificate of good conduct Mr. Palmer’ S opinion is worth having.” 
The Spectator. 


THE LAST LAP. By THROpbRE ANDREA Cook, Editor 
OF?! The Held.’ 13, ner, 
‘* Another collection of the vigorous leading articles in which Mr, Cook 
has been following the course of the war in the columns of the Field, 


following on ‘ Kaiser, Krupp, and Kultur,’ and ‘ Kultur and Catastrophe.’ % 
The Times, 
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Also by Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C:S.1., C.LB. 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND 
SENTIMENT 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


Few of our Indian officials have had wider or more varied. 
opportunities for acquiring an insight into the life and thought 
of the people of India than has been enjoyed by Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller. He has drawn upon his experiences to give a com- 
prehensive account of the country, the people, and the 
government, which embraces not merely the influences of 
tradition, religion, and environment upon Indian character — 
and customs, but the sentiments which move the people in 
their relations with one another, and with the State. The 
book is a lively and instructive introduction to the problems 
which are now confronting British rule in the East. 


“We ought to read and remember all that Sir Bampfylde Fuller says 
of the history, the geography, the weather, and the peoples of India; to 
have some idea of the different religions and the numbers of their 
adherents, of the Caste system and village communities, of domestic life 
and agricultural methods ; and to know what causes famine, what famine 
and famine relief means, how commerce thrives in India, how the people 
is governed and educated, and whence the revenue is derived. All these 
things are briefly set forth i in these studies by one who spent his life in 
the Government service, and who neither in his views nor his sympathies 
can be accused of hide-bound officialism."—7he World. 


LIFE AND HUMAN NATURE 


Demy 8vo. 9s. net 


This work is an attempt to construct a natural history— 
or science—of human nature by tracing behaviour of mind or 
body to impulses which actuate, more or less definitely, all 
living creatures, and may be regarded as Life’s manifestations 
of itself. It is, moreover, a review of man’s material, social, 
economic, and political development and illustrates the effects 
of these impulses, as modified by race and environment, and 
influenced by the will and the habits of mind and body which 
are the foundations of culture. 

“Contains abundant evidence of high intelligence, cultivated by 
hard thought and reinforced by years of wide reading and untiring 


observation. . The style of the book is delightful, its urbanity con- 
sistently charming. "Sunday Times. 
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